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ARTICLE I. 
LUTHER AND THE PEASANTS’ WAR. 
BY PROFESSOR J. ALFRED FAULKNER, D.D. * 


{n a lecture before our Seminary, a minister who is greatly 
interested in the labor and related questions gave a very unfavor- 
able judgment of Luther, and especially of his attitude to the 
Peasants’ War. I was much interested in this, as I had always 
been inclined toward social studies. Besides, I had frequently 
seen a harsh passage from Luther relating to the peasants quoted 
by Catholic and other anti-Luther writers, and it occurred to me 
it would be a good thing to investigate this side of Luther’s 
teachings. The results of this investigation I give in this paper. 

One or two preliminary remarks should be made. 

1. Luther was supremely interested, not in economic or 
social, but in religious, quesiions. Instruction in political econ- 
omy formed no part of his training, and interest in it formed no 
part of his development. Everywhere, always, it was sin, right- 
ecusness, peace and purity before God, the Church, sacraments, 
matters purely religious, which were in Luther’s mind. Secular 
historians, college professors of history, and economic writers, 
are inclined to emphasize the social, political, and economic 
forces as the chief causes of the Reformation; but this view is 
superficial and in the main false. The Reformation came out of 
Luther’s soul-struggles. Religion occupied nearly the whole of 


*Drew Theological Seminary. 
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his horizon, as it did also of most of those who made the Refor- 
mation. 

2. We need not be surprised then that when he did come to 
speak of outside matters, he did so from the point of view of a 
religious man, and not of a socialist, or economist, an expert in 
those matters. He is controiled by the Biblical view, the religi- 
ous demand, and by that alone. The supreme authority of the 
Bible everywhere,—that holds him on all sides. The religious 
interest, the safety of souls, the Scripture ideal,—it is for these 
he is concerned. , 

3. Accordingly, standing on Matt. 22:21 and Romans 13:1, 
Luther emphasized two things: first, the separate functions and 
tasks of State and Church, politics and religion; second, the 
absolute obligation of peaceful and quiet subjection to national 
authority. Of course, in matters of conscience or salvation there 
were limits to that subjection, but his religious standpoint made 
these two principles ruling —separate fields for Church and 
State, and obedience to law. 

4. Luther was by nature and temperament a conservative. 
Radical or wholesale utterances at times must not mislead us into 
a misunderstanding of his real nature and attitude, which were 
that of a staunch and incurable conservative. .There was abso- 
lutely nothing of the revolutionary about him. 

So much being said, let us take up Luther’s actual attitude 
to economic or social questions. And first this matter of the 
Peasants’ War. I cannot go into the history or causes of this 
movement. Suffice it to say that in 1525 an insurrection or 
series of insurrections broke out, which became formidable and 
widespread. The manifesto of one of these was published in a 
little pamphlet or broadside entitled Die Zwélf Artikel der 
Bauernschaft in Schwaben (1525). These articles demanded: 
1. The right of peasants or local authorities to appoint their own 
pastors and to depose them if necessary. 2. Abolition of tithes 
on cattle and other small tithes, reserving the duty of paying 
the grain tithe. 3. Abolition of serfdom; the obedience to right- 
ful authority is guaranteed. 4. The right to hunt game and to 
fish. 5. The right to cut wood in forests. If the forests are 
truly private property, let some fair adjustment be made. 
6. Abolition of excessive and oppressive service. 7. Peasants 
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must not be exploited by lords, but allowed to enjoy their hold- 
ings in peace. 8. Abolition of too-high rents. 9 'Too many laws 
and too much partiality in administering them. 10. Restoration 
of commons to the people. 11. Abolition of the death-due, or 
inheritance tax. 12. The Scriptures are the test of the justice 
of these and other articles.(1)To us today, these articles are mod- 
erate and just, though I suppose the owners of vast estates even 
in America would have little patience with the demand to fish 
or hunt in their woods or waters. But a religious, moderate and 
reasonable spirit breathed through the twelve articles, which did 
not however, represent the whole peasant movement, as other 
sections made their own demands and had their own platform. 
As this political and warlike movement came out flying the col- 
ors of religious freedom and Scripture, Luther felt he must pay 
some attention to it. He did this in his book, Ermahnung zum 
Frieden auf die Zwélf Artikel der Bauernschaft in Schwaben (2) 
(April 17-20, 1525.) Here he deals even-handed justice to both 
prince and peasant. He tells the nobles, lay and clerical, that 
they have been the spoilers of the poor, that their monstrous lux- 
ury and outrageous pride, to which they sacrifice everything, can 
be endured no longer. The anger of God will be poured upon 
you Even if the peasants be beaten, God will yet punish you. 
You blame the uprising on me, whereas I have always taught 
obedience to authority, even to that of tyranny. “It is for this 
that the prophets of murder hate me as bitterly as they do you. 
Cease your exactions, cease from despotism, treat the peasants 
as a man of sense treats a drunken man. Do not fight them, but 
strike for peace. As to the Twelve Articles, some of them are 
just The first article about the election of pastors is right. 
The articles concerning fines, death-dues, illegal services, etc., 
are equally just, for authority was not instituted for itself but 
for the advantage of the people. Luther then turns to the peas- 
ants. Your just complaints you must prosecute with modera- 


(1) These articles are given in full or in substance in the different histo- 
ries of the Peasants’ War and of the Reformation, and in English translation 
in full in the University of. Pennsylvania Translations and Reprints, Phila- 
delphia, 1895, II, 6, pp. 18-24, almost in full in Gieseler, Church History, N. 
Y., 1862, IV, 114-6. 


(2) Erlangen ed. of Luther’s Works, 24:257, ff. For an English transla- 
tion,-see Michelet, Luther (Bohn Libr.), 165-80. 
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tion and justice. Heed not the prophets of murder. God has 
said, they that take the sword shall perish by the sword, and, 
render honor to whom honor is due. The wickedness of au- 
thority is no warrant for revolt. Vengeance is mine saith the 
Lord. Your enterprise therefore is contrary to both the Bible 
and natural law. If you had your way, there would be no au- 
thority left. Christ says, Resist not evil, but turn the other 
cheek. Do you do that? Why has my cause prospered as well as - 
it has? Why has the Gospel gone forward in spite of pope and 
emperor? Because I have never drawn the sword, but always 
inculcated obedience to authority. But your insane enterprise 
will crush my work. Pause, reflect, stop before it is too late. 
Your articles have reference to temporal blessings, but these can- 
not be claimed on the ground of the Gospel, which is the ground 
you allege. As soon as you appeal to force, you leave the Gos- 
pel. As to Article 1, if the authorities will not support a pas- 
tor agreeable to the people, let the people support him them- 
selves, and if the authorities will not permit him to preach, fol- 
low him elsewhere. Art. 2. You cannot dispose of a tithe 
which does not belong to you. Art. 3. As to serfdom you can- 
not apply Gospel equality to worldly relations. Abraham kept 
bondmen. Paul himself says that the empire of this world can- 
not subsist without an inequality of persons. As to Arts. 4-12, 
I do not decide. I refer these matters to the lawyers. But the 
Christian is a martyr, and he has no care for these things. Lu- 
ther then makes a final appeal to both parties. You, lords, have 
against you Scripture and history. Both teach you that tyranny 
has always been punished. Look at the ancient empires, perished 
by the sword, because they rose by the sword. You, peasants, 
have against you Scripture and history. He that takes the sword 
shall perish by the sword. And even though you were to tri- 
_ umph, you would speedily tear one another to pieces. Madmen! 
Stop this blood and rapine. My earnest counsel is that arbitra- 
tors be chosen from each party, let each make concessions, and 
thus the matter will be accommodated. 

We have here some Luther-like principles or facts. 
(1) Utter fearlessness before both prince and peasant. (2) Re- 
volt. is. never justified, as it is against. the obedience commanded 
by Romans 13. (3.) Bad rulers are better than none, because it 
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is only authority—unjust though it may be—which saves from 
greater injustice, from robbery, murder, anarchy. (4) Matters 
of taxes, etc., are not of the Gospel, but belong to secular law, 
and must be referred to experts. This last is fundamental with 
Luther—forms of government, details of administration, unless 
distinctly laid down in the Scripture, do not bind the consci- 
ence—they are matters to be arranged by the authorities, of 
course according to justice and right, but do not come with re- 
ligious obligation. In other words, the Gospel is not law. Here 
Luther differed from both Calvin and the Anabaptists. (3) 

In order to make the less excusable Luther’s second pamphlet 
on the peasant uprising, some writers represent him as knowing 
their excesses when he wrote his first. (4) This was not so. He 
knew nothing of the great outbreak over Swabia, of the Weins- 
berg massacre, nor of the advance of the peasants into middle 
Germany, (5) though he knew of tumultuous bands in Swabia. 
The next two weeks saw rapid increase of the horrors of civil 
war, Luther’s counsels disregarded, and Germany in the throes 
of calamities the outcome of which no mortal could tell. This 
made Luther feel that, inasmuch as the peasants would not hear, 
but staked all on the sword, the sooner the sword had its way 
with them and ended the war the better. This feeling must have 
been deepened by the enthusiastic proclamation of Miinzer, one 
of the great peasant leaders. “On, on, on! The wicked trem- 
ble when they hear of you. Pity not, though Esau gives you 
fine words (Gen. 33). Heed not the groans of the godless. 
Spare not, as God commanded Moses not to show merey (Deut. 
%.) Rouse up the towns and villages and especially the miners. 
On, on, on! while the fire is burning, while the hot sword is 
reeking,”(6) etc. Luther feared all Germany would go down 
in a common ruin. So he came out with a second pamphlet, 
Wider die mérderischenundrauberischen Rotten der Bauern, May 


(3) On this aspect of the peasant movement, over against Luther, see 
Schreckenbach, Luther und der Bauernkrieg (Leipz. Diss.), Oldenburg, 1895, 
26 ff., cf. 23 ff.. 


(4) Jérg, Deutschland in der Revolutions Periode, 286; Janssen Gesch. d. 
Dentschen Volkes II, 490 Anm. (1 ed.) - ‘ 

(5) Késtlin, Martin Luther: sein Leben und seine Schrifien, 5 Aufi., 1903, I. 705. 

(6) Késtlin I, 707; transl. in Michelet, 181. 
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1525. (7) The peasants, he said had promised. to yield to in- 
struction. But they do not, but rob and pillage and act as mad 
dogs. They practice mere devil’s work, especially that arch-devil 
who reigns in Miihlhausen, who indulge in nothing else than 
robbery, murder and bloodshed. Therefore I must bring their 
sins before them. With threefold horrible sins have they loaded 
themselves, for which they deserve death of body and soul. 
(1.) They have turned traitors against their oath of allegiance 
to authority (2.) They rob and pillage monasteries not belong- 
ing to them. They have become public highwaymen and murd- 
erers, and therefore deserve death from anyone, like a mad dog. 
(3.) They screen horrible sins under the Gospel, and compel 
people to join them. Under pretence of Scripture they commit 
crime, disregarding Matt. 22:2, Romans 13:1, I Peter 2:13. 
Baptism makes the soul free, not body and goods. Therefore 
let the prince or lord grasp the sword and show no mercy, for 
now is not the time of mercy but of the sword. Let the civil 
power strike as long as it can move a muscle. If one dies on 
that side in the divine word and obedience, he is a martyr. If 
a peasant dies, he is a hell-brand. But have merey on those 
whom the peasants have compelled to join them. Stab, strike, 
strangle. whoever can. If you are killed, you could not have a 
more pious death, for you die in obedience to God’s word and 
duty (Rom. 13:1). If any one thinks this course too severe, 
let him remember that rebellion is intolerable. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Luther has been severely 
criticised for this tract. “He let himself loose on the side of the 
oppressors,” says Bax, “with bestial ferocity.” “This second 
manifesto remains an ineffaceable stigma” upon him. (8) “There 
was no necessity for this ‘wild preaching of sword and wrath, ” 
says Schreckenbech, “and if the Reformer had only a small in- 
sight into the part which he had himself in inciting the masses, 
he could not have written this book. But because he was 
strangely lacking in this consciousness, he allowed himself to be 
driven. into passionateness beyond all measure.” (9) Von Beé- 


‘7) Erl. Ausg. 24:287, ff., condensed in Késtlin I, 711. Transl. in Prof. 

Vedder’s Crozer Theol. Seminary Historical Leaflets, No. 4, (1901.) : 
(8) Bax, The Peasants’ War in Germany, 1525-6, Lond., 1899, 279,281. 
(9) Schreckenbach, 14d. cit., 44. F 
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zold says that “We have not here to do with a passing welling-up 
of passion. Luther, who all his life esteemed the peasants but 
little and was disinclined toward them, stood by his words and 
was never tired of repeating that we should throttle all rebellious 
people without mercy, and hold as sharp rein as possible on the 
lower classes. The ass wil! have the whip, and the people be 
governed by force. He later lamented that obstinate servants 
could no longer be treated as they were in the time of the patri- 
archs ‘as personal goods as other cattle’ And when the Saxon 
knight Einsiedel was troubled in conscience on account of the 
compulsory service (or scotage) of his peasants, Luther, Me- 
lanchthon and Spalatin sought to disabuse him of such foolish 
thoughts. Melanchthon wrote a refutation of the Twelve Arti- 
cles for the Palatinate elector, which taught unconditioned sub- 
jection to the authorities and the unlimited right of State power. 
The authorities can demand taxes as much as they like, without 
being under obligation to give any account of the use of the 
same, they can also take away the use of commons. In the ad- 
ministration of justice they can punish as they wish. Melanch- 
thon thinks serfdom too miid for such ‘wild, untrained people 
as the Germans,’ and recommends a sharper use of penal meas- 
ures. This last wish was soon to be fulfilled in superfluous 
degree. But Luther’s Reformation had broken with a great part 
of its own past, and as decisively as it disowned every mixing of 
its Gospel with the “fleshly” thoughts of the common man and 
every connection of its fate with the cause of revolution, so cer- 
tainly must it buy its saving from that inevitable catastrophe 
with a tremendous loss of sympathy. The mass of the lower 
classes of the poor and oppressed turned away from the great 
son of the people, whose heart bled over their religious spoiling, 
but who looked upon all the imperfections and injustice of the 
‘worldly kingdom’ cnly as deserved divine punishments.” (10) 
Lindsay uses the same adjective as Bax, and concludes that, 
taking into account all extenuating circumstances, this second 


Luther pamphlet must remain an “ineffaceable stain”: on’ his 
life. (11) 


(10) Geschichte der Deutschen Reformation, Berlin 1890, 501-2. 
(11) A History of the Reformation, Edinb. & New York, 1906, I, 336-7. 
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Let us stop a moment to look at this thing through Luther’s 
eyes, and in order to abate our indignation a little let us remain 
a brief time with the circumstances. 

1. Luther’s exhortations to cut down the insurgents were ex- 
actly in accordance with the war methods of that time. No 
quarter was asked or given. It was, Kill until nobody is left. 
The authorities would have done exactly as they did without Lu- 
ther’s exhortations. Merciful dealing in war was unheard of 
then, and to have shown forbearance to the rebels—such forbear- 
ance as modern feeling demands, such, for instance, as was 
shown by the North at the close of the Civil War—would have 
been absolutely unthinkable 

2. Luther had just returned from a visit to disaffected re- 
gions, where at the risk of his life, he had done all he could to 
quiet the rebellion. But all efforts were in vain. Only one ze- 
source was left, and that was force, which God had placed in me 
hands of the authorities. 

3. In Luther’s mind the victory a the peasants meant an- 
archy. Nothing in the hiswory of the movement thus far was 
calculated to make him feel that the peasants were competent to 
rule. Their triumph meant the coming of the Last Judgment. 
We need not wonder, therefore, that with “Miinzer’s calls to 
slaughter in his mind, with all the sights and sounds of destruc- 
tion in his eye and ear, while it still hung in the balance whether 
the insurgent bands might not carry all before them,” (12) he 
appealed to the princes to use the only means known to put down 
the rebellion once for all. 

4. In Luther’s mind the divine order was bound up with the 
rule of the powers that be, and his interpretation of Romans 
13:4 (He beareth not the sword in vain, for he is a minister of 
God, an avenger for wrath to him that doeth evil) was expressed 
in the (to us) ferocious exhortations of the second tract. That 
tract was his commentary on the Bible. The preacher must 
stand as the interpreter of the Word of God whether it strikes 
down princes or peasants. Later he said in his Table Talks (if 
correctly quoted; a part of this passage has been torn from its 
context and much used by anti-Luther writers): “Preachers 


(12) Lindsay, 336. 
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are the greatest killers, for they admonish: the authorities of 
their office that they should punish the bad rascals. I. Martin 
Luther, have slain all the insurrectionary peasants. I have 
killed them. All their blood be upon my neck. But I refer it 
to our Lord God, who commanded me thus to speak. The devil 
and the godless people otherwise would also slay, but they have 
no right. Therefore one should distinguish between private and 
public persons, for we see that the authorities by right and office 
can condemn and punish rascals. Christian rulers understand 
also. But others misuse their office against the Gospel, which 
will not bring them much good Iuck.”(13) What he means is 
not that he was responsible for the rebellion, but that, the peas- 
ants being in a murderous insurrection, he did what he could to 
make valid Rom. 13:3, to restore order in this case necessarily 
with the slaying of the guilty. He is speaking not of unjust 
punishment, but of public law which must be upheld at all costs. 
For its being upheld in this case he is willing to take the re- 
sponsibility. There is not the least doubt of his en- 
tire honesty in this. The statement of Bax and oth- 
ers that the danger was nearly overpast when Luther 
wrote, and that he knew it, is inconsistent with every line 
of his pamphlet. Von Ranke well says that it belongs to a fore- 
head weaponed with brass to be always asserting, as Surius and 
Cochlaus, that Luther turned away from the peasants when he 
saw they had been defeated. Whether he knew of Truchsess’ 
advantage we do not know, though that was not decisive. The 
outbreak had only well gotten hold of Thuringia and Saxony 
when Luther came out against it to his personal danger. (14) 
Luther felt himself in this pamphlet the minister of God. Of 
course he wrote with his accustomed vehemence and often ex- 
travagance (for he did not have the style of a mathematical pro- 
fessor), but he wrote in absolute sincerity as under divine com- 
pulsion. 

It is only with such considerations as these that we can see 
this matter through Luther’s eyes and do historic justice. “The 
foundation of society with Luther,” says Frank G. Ward, who 


(13) E. A. 59 :284-5. 
(14) Deutsche Getschichte im. Zeitalter der Reformation, 7th ed. Leip. 1894, 
II, 150, n. 1. 
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has given us our best investigation of this side of his nature and 
work, “was always the right of the State authorities to obedi- 
ence. So long as this remained intact he went against with 
equal hand the injustices of authorities and subjects. But as 
there was now threatened a destruction of the whole social fab- 
ric, he came out with that first principle and demanded the State 
to suppress the insurrection,—demanded it in a style wrathful 
and exaggerated. It was not, however, a partisan preference 
for the princes to the prejudice of the peasants. Rather, he di- 
rected his view far over any class to society as a whole. Asser- 
tion of the right of the State was for him the only means of 
saving society.” (15) 

It is often said that Luther’s attitude to the peasant uprising, 
especially as shown in this pamphlet, lost for him the support 
of the working classes of Germany. There is no doubt some 
truth in this. Even today non-Christian socialists ring the 
changes on the “Steche, schlage, wiirge” of this pamphlet, and 
it is a sweet morsel to Catholic controversialists. But two re- 
marks need to be made: (1.) Luther was never over-anxious 
for the success of his movement. He had nothing of the spirit 
of the mere propagandist or conventional religious revivalist. A 
little more of that spirit would not have hurt him. But to fail 
with God was always more to him than to succeed: with the 
world. For this reason he would have nothing to do with force 
as a method of conversion. His indifference here was a trial 
sometimes to his contemporaries. (I speak generally, and shall 
Jater consider more fully Luther’s attitude in these matters). 
(2.) If the peasants had succeeded and Luther had not written, 
there is no evidence that they would have accepted Luther as 
their leader. There is evidence to the contrary. Their social 
and religious ideals were not his. He was fundamentally op- 
posed to their program. Look at the teaching of Miinzer, look 
at the God—City—State of Miinzer, look even at the Twelve 
Articles—no, there was nothing there.for Luther. One might 
even say that, judging from experiments in government which 
the peasants established for a time, if they had eventually suc- 

(15) Darstellung und Wiirdigung der Ansichten Luther vom Staat und 


einen wirtschaftlichen Aufgaben, Jena 1898, 30-1. This able investigation 


is a volume of Conrad’s [Univ. of Halle] Sammlung nationalékonomischer und 
statistiacher Abhandlungen.Jena: Fischer. 
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ceeded, all forms of reasonable Christianity would have utterly 
perished in Germany. 

Zimmerman makes the point that Luther missed a great op- 
portunity for the political salvation and glory of Germany. If 
he had carried through his Reformation on all sides, if he, the 
man of the people, had placed himself at their head as leader of 
this movement, which was the expression of the thousands of un- 
settled differences between lords and people which carried every- 
thing before it, then the Germans would have become a nation— 
one in faith and in free civic organization ; and the political and 
religious distraction, dismemberment and weakness, the misery 
and disgrace of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, all the calamity of the thousand little territorial lordships, 
would never have appeared. The victory of the people’s cause, 
the victory of the Reformation on its political side, would have 
brought indeed the Last Day, but not as Luther feared, but as 
a new heaven-and a new earth to the German nation. a-great 
German popular life. (16) 

‘ A fascinating prospect that! Beautiful albdcsiting’ If widien 
were horses, beggars might ride! But the noble regretful desire 
of Zimmerman was all too vain. The insurrection had-no Na- 
poleon, and in‘any case Luther was not the man to lead it. -For, 
first, he had no organizing talent—he-was no Calvin, much less 
Wesley; and seeond, his deep cleavage between the-secular and 
the religious, his principle that Christ- made the soul, but not 
the body, free, besides his extreme literal insistence on Scripture 
commands for obedience,—this totally unfitted=him for leader: 
ship in a popular political movement. ~ -It would have ‘involved 
him in profound contradiction. ‘Then the’ people. lacked politi- 
cal experience and knowledge. No doubt Ward is-right-in say- 
ing (p. 31) that the victory of the peasants would have-only 
postponed—not done away—the rule of the classes, for the com- 
mon people were in no condition to establish political inde- 
pendence. 

(16) Grosser Deutscher Bauernkrieg, hsg. v. W. Blos, Stuttg. 1891, 632. 


Zimmerman’s work appeared in 1840-44, was the first to do justice to the 
peasants, and caused a sensation in.Germany. It was forbidden in Baden, 


*- Bavaria and Austria,’ though! received in Austrian monastic libraries. It was 


an able and brilliant performance, but is not now considered scientifically 
sufficient. Loesche (Theol. Jahresbericht, 1898, 359) says that it can hardly 
claim to be used in a scientific book. 
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It is necessary to follow Luther farther in order to do com- 
plete justice to his attitude to the peasants and their war. Im- 
mediately after their overthrow, he put out a statement to the 
effect that he took no pleasure in their misfortune(for who knows 
what God has concluded concerning me), only that he wanted 
to warn them so that they would not fall under God’s wrath. 
Further I ask the lords two things: first, that they be not lifted 
up, but fear God, who has so severely punished them; second, 
that they be gracious to prisoners and those who give themselves 
up, as God is gracious to everyone who humbles himself before 
him. (17) 

On Pentecost (June 4) 1525, he defended his book in a ser- 
mon, in which he said that rebellion is worse than murder, be- 
cause it uses the sword against the powers that be. In that case 
everyone is under obligation to defend his head, the authorities. 
But he (Luther) plays no dissembler before princes. 
He has warned them to be fair to their subjects, and if they are 
not, they have a judge in heaven. Against those clever ones 
who teach him how he ought to write, his last and best means is 
prayer; as Moses and Aaron prayed and the earth opened and 
swallowed their enemies. (18) 

But he soon came out with a more formal defense in a pamph- 
let Sendbrief von dem harten Buchlein wider die Bawern (1525) 
He says it is idle to reason with an insurgent, who by the very 
fact of being an insurgent has placed himself under God’s wrath. 
So Saul sinned in not executing Amalek (1 Sam. 23) and Paul 
teaches that he who withstands God’s ordinance comes into judg- 
ment. We must distinguish God’s kingdom from the kingdom 
of the world, in which last the rulers must use strictness and not 
bear the sword in vain. While Christians as members of the 
heavenly kingdom must be merciful to all, they must not hinder, 
but rather help, the work of the earthly kingdom, as in destroy- 
ing insurgents. Mercy-is ovt of place to the murderer and de- 
stroyer. Besides, peasants are not competent to rule. There is 
nothing less under discipline (nichts ungezogeneres) than the 


(17) 65 :21-22. Késtlin I, 714. . 
(18) Késtlin I,° 715. 
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mad crowd and the peasant when he is full and fights. Shall we 
let such rage and bring to destruction the innocent? The rul- 
ers should understand what is behind the crowd, and hold them 
in better order. The ass will have his stripes, and the people will 
be ruled with force, for thus God has given into the hands of the 
authorities not.a fox-tail but a sword. But this severe dealing 
is not for the peasants who have given in, but for those who hold 
out in rebellion. But after the rulers have conquered, then they 
must show grace not. only to the innocent (or those who have 
been compelled against their will to fight) but also to the guilty. 
He will not be responsible for those raging mad tyrants, who, 
after the battle, cannot be satisfied with blood. For these his 
former book was not written They serve their master, the devil. 
And when a tyrant like that spake that shameful speech before 
Miinzer’s pregnant wife at Miihlhausen, such a man is a wolf, a 
beast, a swine, not a man. If the proverb is true that when 
peasants become lords the devil becomes an abbot, so it is also 
true that when such tyrants become lords the devil’s mother be- 
comes an abbess. (19) 

This letter shows how hard Father Janssen must have studied 
Luther’s writings, when he says that he could not find in those 
writings any counsel to mildness in dealing with the peas- 
ants. (20) | Luther’s principle concerning armed rebels was: 
Crush them immediately, but spare the innocent if possible, and 
after the conquest, be merciful to both innocent and guilty. (21) 

In a letter to Archbishop Albrecht about the same time, he 
also pleads for kindly dealing by the authorities. He says that 
some deal so cruelly that they awaken the anger of both God and 
the people. It is not good to be a lord to the dislike of the ruled, 
against the will and friendship of the subjects,—there is no sta- 
bility in that. If people are rebellious—that is one thing, but 
after they are put down they are another people and are worthy 
of grace as well as punishment. Moderation is good in every- 
thing, and mercy rejoices against judgment (James 1:3). (22) 
This was followed next year with a sharp reproof of the knights 


(19) BE. A. 24:309 ff. Large extracts by Késtlin I, 715-7. 

(20) An meine Kirtiker, 112, Freiburg, 1882 

(21) See also KGstlin, Luther und J, Janssen, 3 Aulf., Haile, 1883, 26-7. 
(22) Quoted in. Késtlin I, 717-8. ; Tue, 
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and the rich, who, under pretext of punishing insurgents, stole 
their goods-and spilt innocent blood. And Luther distinguishes 
between insurgents proper and those who went with them against 
their will or with a good motive. 

There is no doubt that the fearful events of 1525-6 left on 
Luther’s mind a permanently dismal impression of the people’s 
competency to rule in Church or State. They shattered his 
democratic tendencies. “As trustfully as he had once turned 
ito the people, and had preached to them Christian freedom and 
universal priesthood, so now strictly and sharply there was unit- 
ed to his doctrine, whose content remained the same, caution and 
mistrust against ‘lord all’ (Herren omnes), and against every 
disturbance of external order and discipline. He certainly re- 
ceived enough occasion thereto later. So, for the future he 
grasped thankfully even for ecclesiastical matters the hand of the 
evangelical secular authorities.” (23) While in 1523 he advised 
the Bohemians to organize their Church in a more or less demo- 
cratic fashion, in 1527 he urges Philip of Hesse against the fine 
scheme of representative Church government which Lambert 
had outlined in the synod of Homberg for the Church of Hesse. 
The people are too obstinate and ignorant to attend to these mat- 
ters. The war also narrowed Luther’s views on religious liberty 
and toleration, but the very interesting question of Luther’s at- 
titude here must be left for separate treatment. 

What was the result of the war on the Reformation? Berger 
remarks that the Reformation more and more loosened itself in 
the purification struggles of these five years from those powers 
which had helped it once to victorious advance, that it narrowed 
its circle and lost that enchanting national trait which had so ir- 
resistably carried it forward in its four active years; from an 
eminently national concern it became territorial, was given up 
again to chances of sectional politics and to the Catholic reac- 
tion supported by princely absolutism, a reaction which now 
really took its. rise. (24.) 


(23) Késtlin, I, 723-4. 


(24) Martin Luther in Kulturgeschichtlicher-Darstellung, Berlin. 1895, I, 
505. 
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ARTICLE II. 
CULTURE AND RELIGION ARM IN ARM. 
BY PROFESSOR W. H. WYNN, PH.D., D.D. 


Perhaps there is no word in our language more habitually mis- 
conceived, and more persistently haunted by a disreputable am- 
biguity, than the word “culture,” and the task of rehabilitating it 
will, I fear, find many and formidable obstacles in the way. 

Etymologically it suggests the tilling of the soil, and, there- 
fore, metaphorically, working with the mind, as the husbandman 
works with the glebe, turning it up to the sun, and the wind, and 
the rain, enriching it with fertilizers, casting good seed into it, 
and protecting this from the vermin and the weeds. In culture, 
however, in its specific elite meaning, as it asks to be rightfully 
understood by us, there is always something more than the mere 
training of the mind, more than rich stores of knowledge, more 
than the air of intelligence pervading the speech and bearing of 
the educated man. ‘There is an aesthetic element, a kind of re- 
finement, that suffuses itself through his whole being, his intel- 
lect, his morals, his tastes, imparting a quiet glow to his per- 
sonality, something like that which broods over the landscape 
in the twilight of a summer’s eve. 

And so, to begin with, we become aware that we are dealing 
with a subtle thing—this thing familiarly called culture among 
men of a literary turn of mind. We know it when we see it, but 
undertaking to discuss it, we feel it slipping here and there eva- 
sively from under our pen. It is the old philosopher’s trouble 
over again, when pressed for a definition of “time”: “When you 
don’t ask me, I know; when you ask me, I don’t know.” 
Still, it is something we may proximately describe. A few mo-- 
ments in the presence of a man or woman of culture will put us: 
in possession of the secret, though, coming away, we are likely 
to report: “For the life of me I cannot say what it is.” 

Personal magnetism is a term that will be resorted to as a 
key to the mystery, when the recondite source of it cannot other- 
wise be described. But we object. That thing we call personal 
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magnetism is the gift of nature, not always distributed, we re- 
gret to say, with discriminating thrift. My friend, the ditcher, 
has it, and he is scarcely able to write his name. A little woman 
crosses my path, to whom grammar is an unceasing and inap- 
peasable offense, but I find myself compelled to be silent, while 
she dispenses her unconscious charm through her eyes and her 
lips. I know an orator, who is a famous bungler of the dear old 
mother tongue which we all so much adore. I bleed when his 
sentences pitch into one another, and crash, and tumble, as of a 
train in a wreck, coming out always with a persuasive cadence 
in his voice, as if to invite you to the inscrutable charm of his 
person nowhere visible in what he says. He has no culture. He 
is not even a man of ideas. But the common people rush to 
hear him, when another man, lacking this quality, though of 
vast brain and attainments, must speak to empty seats. 

Personal magnetism is a thing to be coveted—a rare and 
wonderful influence, circulating freely, let us say, in this mys- 
terious and uneven old world of ours; but, in the end, it is not 
the supreme power, that speeds the current of human affairs on- 
ward in its course. It is too often crippled by eccentricities, and 
held back by an indolent incapacity to look down into the depths 
of any matter, and bring its obscurities to light. It is too easily 
satisfied with immediate effects. Its triumphs are paroxysmal ; 
its scintillations, like the shower of sparks from an exploded 
skyrocket, no sooner seen than gone. 

If a man so endowed could bend his neck to the scholarly dis- 
cipline of years, and have the amenities of culture come in, 
meantime, to elevate and refine, there would be an example of 
the highest order of mind-power ever in exercise in this world 
of ours. Oh, rare and rich combination! Occasionally we are 
permitted to witness it in all the walks of life, the humbler and 
more exalted, both where circumstances have helped it into 
prominence, and where they have forgetfully droped it by the 
way. But as to culture, we see at once that it cannot be a na- 
tural gift. Personal magnetism is a thing of ‘temperament—the 
personality radiating through the transparent scabbard of the 
nerves. 

Culture! Well, that is clearly the will and intellect of man 
brought into exercise, to bring about a state of things which 
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does not yet exist. It is a man at the handle of the plow, with a 
faithful draught horse at the other end. The virgin soil is to 
be torn up. The plowshare is to be driven deep. The furrow is 
to be laid bare. The teeth of the harrow must catch up the 
encumbering weeds, and stones, and roots, that the friable earth 
may be cleared for the reception of the grain. That is to say, 
culture is a thing to be acquired ; so much is conveyed in the term 
itself; and it is almost a needless superfluity to have delayed so 
long in fortifying that point. But we have called to mind cer- 
tain fanaticisms that have swept the country over, at one time 
and another, aesthetic follies, wild schemes of esoteric associa- 
tion in the interest of culture, that have claimed it as the dis- 
tinctive property of the privileged few a fallacy which we 
eannot tov promptly and emphatically condemn. 

There is no aristocracy in letters—the very assumption is an 
affectation and pretence ; no clique, nor cotrie, nor corporation,that 
can put its hand on this thing and call it its own. None the 
jess, the absurd whim will sometimes get in vogue, as in the lu- 
dicrous ha!lucinations of the vealy young men in “Love’s Labors 
Lost,” or, as in that outbreak of “aestheticism,” pedantically so 
called, which a few years ago broke out over the English Par- 
nassus, in a rill of salacious drivelings too vile to be mentioned 
now, now that its chief representative had to drop his favorite 
flower in the purlieus of a jail. 

Alas! how often is the violet crushed into the mire under the 
heedless hoof of cattle, eager only to browse the vulgar grass. 
Beauty and the Beast harnessed in one team, drawing the gilded 
chariot of Lucifer, with the devil astraddle the axeltree, and 
brandishing his whip with a cracker of snakes—this is a faithful 
picture of a movement of that kind—genius, no doubt, attudini- 
zing as the favorite of the gods, but in libertine audacity trail- 
ing its way over every celestial eminence in blasphemy and filth. 
Such movements we immediately set down as monstrous out- 
births of the aesthetic sense, but we are not always able to trace 
the madness to its source. 

Of course, genius is its own law, and is entitled to: nurse its 
musings and its moods far above the common crowd, whose in- 
spirations and aspirations necessarily circulate within a narrow 
sphere. But to set up in its own name, to profess to have what 
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our common humanity cannot share in—this is charlatanry, bare- 
faced and malignant, and is to be swiftly and uncompromisingly 
denounced. It is a nausea and a crime, a species of literary 
brigandism that deserves to be hunted down with bloodhounds 
in the woods. Culture has its title-deed in the inalienable aspi- 
rations of the common man, and any attempt to shut it up in 
esoteric limits, or to make it the possible property of the privi- 
leged few, is fraudulent on the face of it, a sham and a scandal 
on the high cause it so unbiushingly misrepresents. 

There is, however, another but milder misconception of cul- 
ture, altogether innocent, we may say, but which we cannot af- 
ford to overlook. Culture, as we use the term, is a thing of let- 
ters, of course; it cannot get far outside of books. I arouse my- 
self some morning, and say: “I must give some attention to 
culture this day, and not let business and bother absorb its every 
hour. Or, there is a company of choice and congenial spirits 
coming together this evening, with this thing of culture speci- 
fically in view. I must be with them, and bring what contri- 
bution I can to the drift of interest I shall find in circulation 
there. Immediately my mind will turn to books, and I shall 
have to think of the particular kind of study that will be con- 
current with this stream. What topics, what lines of thinking, 
what treasures of wisdom from the past, or what great matter 
lying out broadly on the horizon of our own times, might I in- 
troduce, as tributary to the specific aim we profess to have in 
view ? 

You can imagine what consternation would fall upon our 
company, if I should bring to them my calculus, or my physi- 
ology, or my Huxley, or the last of the thousand books on the 
insoluable problems of econemics and finance, or some huge co- 
nundrum in the way of social reform. Great subjects these all 
are, and rightfully engrossing the larger share of the serious 
thinking of our day. They constitute the utilitarian foundation 
on which all our terrestrial well being reposes; and, if they are 
not well-considered, we may be found to be building our civil 
and social institutions on the empty air. But they are as far 
off from this matter of culture as our planet is from the moon. 
Or, if I come a littie nearer to the spirit of the occasion, and 
propose a topic, which I can recommend as hovering on the 
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borderland of science, where poetry and rhetoric have tuned the 
dry facts to the popular ear—neither will this do. My outraged 
audience will rush into my face and hush me up. 

And now it has clearly leaked out, that what we mean by cul- 
ture, is not to be sought for in studies which have science or 
logic at the helm. These bring knowledge, and that kind of 
up-lifting and power, which all well-mastered and well-digested 
knowledge implies. For that sort of acquisition may we never 
breath a syllable of disrespect. We are fascinated and awed, 
even, when we hear a great specialist talk, or see him moving 
familiarly among a world of objects which are strangers to us, 
but to every one of which he extends a friendly hand. We 
go with him in his rambles, and we are thrilled to see how 
all nature salutes him, as the trees came dancing around Or- 
pheus, when he tuned his lyre at its highest among the listening 
woods. Birds, insects, plants, the very stones at our feet, the 
outcropping of the rocks, the winds that go whispering by, the 
squirrel chippering on the tree-trunk, and the hare hiding in 
the hedge—all know him, but us they look at askance. 

We give it up. There is a charm in science, a kind of fairy- 
land of fascination, that has settled on the young minds of our 
generation with overmastering power—a spell which will not 
be broken, so long as our commercial era is in possession of the 
reins. But—we must have our way about this—the most en- 
thusiastic devotion to science, and the utmost rapture that may 
be had in its gracious pursuit, makes no approach to culture, 
simply because it is not turned that way. 

And now, to come a little nearer to our subject, we must go 
on to say, that it is self-culture we mean, when using that term 
in its specific sense. We may, indeed, speak loosely of culture 
in any line of effort, scientific culture, physical culture, the cul- 
ture of the vine, anything subjected to systematic watchfulness 
and care—so wide and liberal is our colloquial use of the term. 
But just on this account, it is, that the specific use of the term, 
as self-culture, is often wholly lost to view. One of the books 
that had a wide and influential reading a generation ago, was 
that by Mr. Youmans, entitled, “Culture for Modern Times,” 
by which he meant scientific culture, his contention being that 
this sort of culture should absorb the curriculum of our higher 
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schools. It was a misapprepriation of terms. The book was 
a prolonged attack on what, for ages back, had been called cul- 
ture by a pre-emption of terminology of which the author seemed 
not to be aware. A more appropriate title would have been 
“A Raid on the Culture Studies of Our Higher Schools,” the ob- 
vious purpose of the author being, to root these studies out of our 
colleges and universities, and substitute the sciences in their 
stead. 

Of the merits of this discussion we have nothing now to say. 
The controversy has lost its hold on the educational world, and 
the changed condition of things has gone far forward toward 
adjusting itself. This much, however, we must note in passing 
—the culture studies are still holding their own, and it is alto- 
gether likely that they will hold their own to the end of time. 
Because, simply, self-culture is a fundamental essential in every 
school regime. 

Imagine a university absorbed in laboratory work, year in and 
year out, in this building and in that—all rooms you enter hav- 
ing this only to show up; museums of natural objects conveni- 
ently classified and discussed; the physical forces, the most re- 
fractory of them, running hither and thither at the professor’s 
beck. Verily there is wonder here, and a great blaze of scientific 
discovery, in the presence of which we instinctively give way to 
a feeling of awe. But as to culture—by supposition it is not 
there. Our new-time university, let us suppose, has thrown all 
that out—the old “humanities,” the literatures, the poetry, the 
philosophies, all that line of studies that deal with the multi- 
farious workings of this mysterious human nature of ours—all 
sloughed off, as useless impedimenta in the school life of our 
day. Now I do not say that things have actually come to this 
desperate pass, but, simply, that the unkindly attitude of our 
school authorities toward a regime of culture, and the habitual 
misrepresentation of the term, must lead inevitably that way. 

For example, here is the laboratory for the New Psychology, 
which, we are told, supersedes and replaces all that “stuff” that 
the old race of philosophers speculated and dreamed about, from 
Plato down to Kant, and Hegel, and Caird, and Royce—all 
gone up in smoke, now become invisible, altogether vanishing, 
smoke. We must see this new wonder. Arm in arm with the 
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enthusiastic professor, we enter that room, to see how the mind 
thrills over its cordon of nerves in little wavelets that record 
themselves on a sensitive plate. We have apparatus, now, and 
it is the distinction of our age, that we have been able to draw 
the mind out from its seclusion in consciousness, and see it 
registering itself in terms of motion, right here, in the calcula- 
ble dimensions of time and space. 

Qur sanguine professor is especially ebullient over a brace of 
pickled human brains, over which he will sit for hours, hoping 
to get the secret of its tissue, and the secret of consciousness, 
also, I presume, by communing with the unsavory mass, or other- 
wise submitting it to anatomical and pathalogical tests. Cul- 
ture! Alas! it was not this that we came here to find. The 
very suggestion would be an impertinence in these uncongenial 
quarters ; for, do you not see, that, in the mind of our professor, 
the chief thing to know on earth is the anatomy and pathology 
of the human brain? 

But, in the meantime, our quarters are getting close and suf- 
focating, and we begin to long for a deep and free breath of 
the outside air. Where is Wordsworth now—Wordsworth, the 
aged, who, as he tells us in his “Prelude,” after having com- 
passed hill and dale, mountain and moor, sunshine and cloud, 
and considered well the voice of the cataract, and the oracle of 
the rain, found at last that the mystery of the universe was more 
legibly written in the everyday homely experience of the com- 
mon man, than in the thousand-fold forces that hold our planet 
in its place. Let me be outdoors with him; or with Christo- 
pher North, roving and rollicking with the birds on a fitful, 
gusty, April day; or with White of Selborne; or with Thoreau 
on the Walden Pond; or with Tennyson on the high walls that 
skirt the Sussex coast, to look out upon the sea with him, or 
catch a glimpse, with him, of Launcelot, the remorseful, sitting 
at the base of the tumbling hills, and mixing his ineffectual tears 
with the briny surf. 

This is culture, coming out of the very same material that the 
laboratories use, by discovering and disengaging the quasi hu- 
man elements that nature, everywhere, keeps locked up: in her 
embrace—communing with it, alive, whereas the laboratories 
must receive it dead,-or be limited to such intimations: from it 
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as lie on the extremest boundary of human life. It will be 
seen, from this that culture has to do with the man, the live 
man, not the cadaver thrown on the dissecting table, not even 
with the live man put into a position of artificial restraint. 

And just here another branch of our subject opens out. We 
have said that culture is self-culture, and that the road to it is 
a literary road; that it is, in the main, by a discipline of books. 
Books! ah! books! live books, for we very well know that there 
are a thousand dead books rotting on our shelves. Is there any 
more persistent literary plague than an omnipresent, thoroughly 
dead, book? A number of these we. recall clinging to our un- 
happy flittings from place to place, popping up always first in 
our unpackings, as if to claim the choicest standing room on our 
library shelves. At last, in a moment of supreme provocation, 
we turn incendiary like Omar, and burn them up. But in this 
school of culture, we are in the main concerned, as to the kind 
of books that are to be put into our hands, or, otherwise, the 
specific lessons we are appointed to learn. 

Briefly it is with the poets that we have to do—the inspired 
ones, the prophets, those who speak to us from ivory palaces 
high up in the mind. Let us understand, once for all, that there 
is a higher nature, antipodal and interstitial with the lower na- 
ture, in every man we see. Dormant it may be, as in the sav- 
age and the illiterate, or far gone in atrophy in those who have 
let go their moorings, and gone down grovelling in slavery to 
the animal man. It is to be feared that, for many of us, alas! 
too many, the door of that upper region is tightly shut and bar- 
red; and that, for a still greater number, it is never more than 
timidly ajar. 

Now it is a law of nature, and, therefore, a law of God, that 
the higher should dominate the lower, and to this there is no 
exception, unless it be in the abiding mystery of the reactionary 
agency of the human will. Men know and they do not do. The 
higher nature is the abode of lofty ideals—the stars of God, in- 
deed, pouring down their splendor from the empyrean of the 
soul. But it is a fact, to which our blandest optimism cannot 
shut its eyes, that men may go through life seemingly oblivious 
to these higher promptings, and satisfied, and apparently happy, 
with. the gross gratifications, or, it may be, refinements of the 
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animal man. To be a gentleman—that is the limit of the kind- 
lier restraints of the animal man; and that is much, indeed, 
since it keeps back the savage instincts from rushing riotously 
upon all that is good and true in the social world. But it is 
the function of culture to transcend the animal man—not to 
annul it—only to get it into due subordination and co-opera- 
tive harmony with the upper mind. 

And now we must go on to repeat, that, in this high enterprise, 
the poets are to be our servitors—the great poets, I mean, those 
who have attained to the highest heaven of invention, and left 
their musical musings as an imperishable legacy for all time to 
come. The poets! oh, the poets! How does it come that we are 
so slow to award them their rightful place in the economy of 
our spiritual life? Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Tennyson, Goethe, and a host of others that stand a little 
aside from these—all men of inspiration and miracle, of pro- 
phetic insight and open vision, of broad and strong wing to 
sweep the purple heights of the imperial mind. What was the 
law of their being; why are they here on our literary sky? It 
is a large phenomenon, this coming of theirs; and it could not 
have been for the transient amusement, or light-minded delecta- 
tion, of the world-weary and ennui-smitten, wanting only a 
moment’s surcease from the grind of routine, or the humdrum 
of the commonplace. 

No, we protest, these great poets are the teachers of mankind. 
They are crowned with wreathes to signify, that, in a very vital 
sense, they rule among the armies of heaven, and do their will 
among the children of men. To be specific, they throw open 
the hatchways of the human mind, and let ‘down, through the 
opening, those high thoughts, and high promptings, that must 
have otherwise remained hidden in the upper air—let them 
down upon a region that, without them, were given over to the 
grovelling and grossness of the animal man. 

Here on my desk, for example, are Shakespeare and Tenny- 
son, the two loftiest that have delivered their oracles in our 
Finglish tongue. Let me think awhile of the possible range of 
their influence among cultured and aspiring people all over the 
world. Or, our English Bible—in literary fairness I should 
have mentioned it first. Where in. all the realm. of letters, 
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may we find a superior order of poetry, or a prose so musically 
attuned to the poetic rhythm, which is the natural breathing of 
the higher ideas in the language of men? We recall the shep- 
herd of Salisbury Plain, who fed his spiritual life by storing 
in his memory a single passage of this mighty book, for his day’s 
musing among the sheep; or Byron, Byron the bad, weeping out 
his remorseful “Hebrew Melodies” over the open page of the 
prophets of old; or the poet Rogers, and Walt Whitman, carry- 
ing this great book habitually under their arms; or Burns, Burns 
the infirm, kissing the volume, when the heavens of his turbulent 
imagination were most serene; or Bunyan, ione prophet of the 
Bedford jail, dreaming out his peerless allegory in the very dia- 
lect of this immemorial book—men of genius and culture, every- 
where, uniting in the one estimate of this book, as the supreme 
classic of the leading language of all the world. There is no 
dissenting voice among those who know. Why? Because, 
simply, that whole book floods our mental horizon with those 
higher ideas after which our spiritual nature aspires, and which 
the man of culture appropriates to himself as his daily food. 

But halt a moment. Are we not compromising the claims of 
religion by admitting culture to so lofty a place on the sacred 
mount? We are reminded that a distinguished literary critic 
and poet, not long ago, passed from our English Helicon with 
this strange evangel on his lips—Culture! let that be the acme 
of our attainment in this mysterious and time-imprisoned world. 
Recently two books have fallen into our hands, assuming to treat 
exhaustively of Matthew Arnold’s mission as a literary force in 
our contemporary time. This man was pre-eminently the 
apostle of culture, whether as poet or critic, or censor of the 
social life of his day, or as lay-theologian, subjecting the crudi- 
ties of contemporary religious dogma to the somewhat radical 
incisions of his free and brilliant lance. 

But let us be just to the memory of this remarkable man. He 
seems to have erred, not so much in the kind of weapon he used, 
as in the extra flourishes: he gave it. while dealing his blows. 
Having defined culture as the all-round harmonious develop- 
ment of the entire man; as the effort “to make reason and the 
kingdom of: God prevail,” he must needs fall foul of religion, 
by seeming to assign to it-a subordinate place.. As-if-to say¢ 
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Culture, sit thou here at the head of the feast; religion. as hum- 
ble servitor, will be satisfied to minister to thy wants. Not ex- 
actly that, but something dangerously near it, was what Mr. Ar- 
nold’s critics were determined to fasten on him. We have all 
been taught to regard religion as our “chief concern,” and, in 
our immediate generation, the great scientists have looked ap- 
provingly on this, having discovered that religion is something 
indigenous in the nature of man. No doubt Mr. Arnold implied 
as much, for he is credited with having “asserted for religion 
the chief place among the elements of national well-being”— 
therefore the chief place in the well-being of the individual man, 
unless the national conscience may have in it what the individual 
conscience does not possess. 

Let us wind ourselves into the confidence of Mr. Arnold, and 
find out as nearly as possible where he stands. Culture, with 
him, is the pursuit of “perfection,” and that is the ideal, high 
and lifted up, over every line of aspiration and effort possible to 
man. Any man engaging in anything worthy of himself, will 
have that star before him—distressed always when it is shrouded 
in clouds. Art, litrature, science, government, law, the simplest 
exercise of manual skill, will always be looking to something be- 
yond, to which the attainment of to-day is only a stepping- 
stone, or, so to speak, the clinging of the left hand, while the right 
hand is thrust forward to something higher up. Manifestly reli- 
gion is no exception to the operation of this law; it was only 
the crudity of effete dogma that would so fix and solidify it, and 
against this Mr. Arnold marshalled, in full volume, the some- 
what over-strained energy of his rhetorical skill. 

We must have observed that, in matters of religion, literary 
men aré liberally disposed; sometimes dangerously exposed to 
an extreme of latitudinarianism, that, in exalting the luminous 
shadow, would let the substance go. It is the tendency of litera- 
ture, when enthusiastically and professionally pursued, to render 
the mind restive under dogma, old-line dogma—the valiant half- 
truths of the ages gone by. The armor of Saul is felt to be 
cumbersome and unwieldly, and recourse is had to the smooth 
pebbles of the brook. Now Mr. Arnold is taken with this spirit, 
but it is due him to say, that his war against dogma is not so 
indiscriminately riotous as it seems. He antagonizes us in his 
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way of manipulating his terms. Culture is a human thing, in 
the sense that its ideals are proximately reached in the exercise 
of intellectual and spiritual resources common to every man. 
But as to religion, we must be careful to note that Mr. Arnold 
makes it a branch of culture, simply because it is, as he con- 
ceives it, the pursuit of perfection, in its line, by the same meth- 
ods that insure progress and development in any other line—in 
art, for example, or literature, or government, or law. The ordi- 
nary conception of religion, he would say, puts it too much on 
the supernatural side. 

The antithesis comes out in this way: Culture is self-cul- 
ture; whereas religion, as commonly understood, is the abnega- 
tion of self. Culture says: Refine upon self; religion says: 
Crucify self--and so, to a mind not skilled in casuistry, the an- 
tagonism seems complete. It is left, therefore, to the great 
apostles of culture, if such a new-time evangelism can be set 
on foot, either to drop religion altogether from their repertory 
of elevating agencies in the education of man, or to assail the 
humiliating dogma of the theologians, which subjects the human 
individuality to self-denying tests. 

Now it is a fact that most of the distinguished champions of 
culture, of ancient and modern times, have tacitly droped reli- 
gion as a supernatural redemptive movement on the souls of 
men, and urged the entire sufficiency of self to steer its own bark 
over life’s uncertain seas. For example, Rosseau and the French 
illuminati—that body of men that carried Damoiselle Candeille 
on their shoulders through the streets of Paris, and enthroned 
her as the Goddess of Reason on the high altar of Notre Dame. 
In the same school of sentiment, but only as to general drift 
and attitude, we may enroll Goethe, and Carlyle, and Emerson, 
and a wide circle of literary men and artists, cryptodisciples of 
these powerful leaders, who have quietly dismissed the claims 
of the Christian religicn, ar.d made beauty their deity, or gone 
over to agnostic ranks. With them it is a case of unyielding 
alternative, as between self-culture and self-contempt. 

Goethe, who systematically undertook to exhaust the resources 
of self-culture, in ordering his long and transcendent career, 
as poet and prophet of our modern time, according to his own 
famous maxim, as versified hy Tennyson— 
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“Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control 
“These three alone lead life to soverign power— 


Goethe for long years set Christianity aside, as a thing incompati- 
ble with the end he had in view, but all the time with a light and 
kindly hand, until, at last, the great world-secret of self-sacrifice 
and sorrow, seemed to pour in upon him with the setting sun. 
But this we must note. He had a kind of self-renunciation in 
his discipline of self-culture, far enough off, it is true, from the 
self-renunciation of the Nazarene, but inclining always to tide 
him over that way. 

With Mr. Arnold the case was different. Culture, he would 
insist, must include every human interest, as the vital power 
in the human organism subjects every function to itself, subor- 
dinating them all, and casting none of them out. If religion 
was refractory, it was clearly a case of an organic function out 
of repair, not religion itself, but dogma, that thing of indefina- 
ble obloquy, that is wont to weigh like an incubus on the free 
life of the soul. The ideals of culture must be set to the work 
of reform. The reign of dogma must be overthrown; the tradi- 
tional irrationalisms that infest the theology and polity of the 
Christian Church—these must be cast overboard, and all use- 
less trumpery thrown into the sea. 

Defining poetry as “the criticism of life,” and culture as 
“sweetness and light,” it is casy to see how, under these general 
formulas, Mr. Arnold, both as poet and critic, will have the 
range of the whole world for his mission—a mission altogether 
unique among literary men Because religion does not readily 
bow to culture, it will be his business to ascertain why. And 
so he will go out on a brilliant chase of the secret, through the 
crude wrangling of the sects, the war of the critics, the chaos 
of jarring opinion about God, about the Bible, about the Church, 
about the forms of worship, about the method of evangelizing 
the world—everywhere braudishing his beautiful weapons with 
uniform effectiveness and skill. 

But why wrestle and tug at the problem with such manifest 
pain and heaviness of effort, if the thing is as crystalline clear 
as is the lucid style in which he puts it forth? The great lit- 
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erary critics insist on an inherent discrepancy between these two 
human interests; and in respect for these critics, we should not 
hesitate to look the dilemma square in the face. Sainte-Beuve 
says: “There is no middle course; the cross obstructs, more or 
less, the free view of nature; the great Pan has nothing to do 
with the divine crucified.” Is it so? Should not the dis- 
tinguished critic have recalled the tradition, that the great Pan 
was dead—that when the Nativity chorus broke out in the 
Syrian sky, a deep groan was heard throughout all the isles of 
Greece, announcing that the great Pan was dead? 

In plain language; Hellenism had done its best for man and 
passed away. Hellenism was culture. Hellenism illustrated, 
on a large scale, what elevating agencies there were in nature, 
and within easy reach of the natural man. But it failed—failed 
ingloriously, when the fortunes of our modern world were heaped 
upon its back. Now, it is only the testimony of history, that, 
just then, the Nazarene bowed his shoulders to the burden, and 
was not crushed by its weight. He threw his stupendous inno- 
vation upon our groping humanity—he, the crucified—enjoining 
the subordination of the animal man—or, more plainly, the 
tenet that man climbs to his highest, by availing himself of the 
divine hand reached out to him from above. This was religion, 
and not culture, specifically so called, the process of subordinat- 
ing, rather than refining upon, the susceptibilities of the na- 
tural man. 

Then what? As a matter of fact, out of the great deep of 
human history uprose a new day. All modern life, where it is 
living and not dead, has been set to this key— 


“And ah for a man to arise in me, 
“That the man I am may cease to be— 


because, doubtless, religion must always take note of the tragedy 
of sin, and see man at his best when he shakes this off. Now 
it was the fault of Hellenism, and the foible of every theory of 
culture current in modern times, that it ignored this experience, 
and held that the utmost available resource for the uplifting of 
humanity was directly accesrible in the man himself, .and in the 
natural world. That is to say, there was no acknowledged need, 
in its process, for the neighborhood of the Son of Man—nothing 
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that could come from him, by which the march toward perfection 
might be accelerated and helped—therefore it would blot him 
entirely from its intellectual sky. 

As a consequence, every revival of Hellenism as in the the 
Renaissance, for example, was attended with outspoken, 
or covert, opposition to the religion of Jesus, or the profoundest 
apathy with reference to its claim. Therefore Goethe was con- 
sistent when he called himself, somewhat facetiously, it is true, 
“the old heathen ;”it designated the attitude his system of cul- 
ture compelled him to assume toward the religious ideas prevail- 
ing in our modern world. Therefore the inconsistency of Mat- 
thew Arnold, when he undertakes a reconciliation of these two, 
by putting the mailed hand of culture into the warm palm of 
religion, beating with devotion to the vision of the cross. To do 
that, he must refine the cross away. He must go slashing 
through Christendom with his cherubic sword of culture, turning 
every way, in pursuit of the gigantic anthropomorphisms that 
stalk over the field, darkening the sun, and putting all simple 
people in a mood of despair. He would purge theology of its 
excrescences. Religion must in no way transcend nature. All 
conceivable help for man in his aspiration upward, must lie 
around his feet—right here, within reach of where he sits, or, 
at least, no further off than all ideals of perfection are supposed 
to hold. 

Furthermore, that large and imposing feature of the old gos- 
pels, that represents numberless subtile influences streaming in 
upon this world from the world beyond, must—well, they must 
not be hunted down as superstitions, or, after the manner of 
Renan, as illusions, fraught with vast and even pathetic spirit- 
ual power—not that—but they must be switched round the 
fingers, and up into the air, and back again, by a species of liter- 
ary jugglery, that will challenge your curiosity, at least, to find 
out really what sensible substance they were ever intended to 
have. Amid it all, it were vain to deny that a lasting service 
has been rendered the cause of true religion, by the rhetorical 
scarifying of its crudities, dealt out so deftly by this master 
hand. Nevertheless to make religion and culture conterminous, 
or mutually absorbent, would be, in effect, to disrobe religion, 
and send her shivering into the streets. 
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I am sure we can do better than this. We may grant that cul- 
ture is entitled to sit far up on the sacred mount, but not on 
top. Religion and culture are supplementary influences, work- 
ing jointly and harmoniously for the common good, through 
long stretches of the journey of life; but religion, at last, must 
soar out alone with human destiny under its wings. It is as 
if two men should walk together over whole continents of con- 
genial companionships, and it should be the lot of one of them, 
on the extreme margin of the land, to set sail on a limitless sea. 
Culture and religion have the same ideals within terrestrial 
bounds; the same maxims; the same aspirations, elbow to elbow, 
until that point in our earthly pilgrimage is reached, when re- 
ligion must mount upward, with the view to sit close by its foun- 
tain, far in those bowers of Eden that bloom perennially by the 
rivers of God. 

Religion! May we never have any difficulty in defining it. 
Primarily it is the soul seeking personal contact with its God. 
Therefore the altar is its symbol, and devout sacrifices going up 
in clouds of incense under every sky. Worship is the watchword 
written over its portals, and there is within some kind of cove- 
nant, that brings back the wanderer from his forgetfulness and 
sin. The breath of its incense rolls round our planet, like those 
generous clouds that drop down fatness on the land—every 
thirsty land under the sun. Very low down in the scale of hu- 
manity must any tribe bé—mere human swine, we should say— 
among whom there should be no temple, no sacrament, no token 
of the lifting up of the inmost craving of the soul after the 
unseen. Happily it has been demonstrated that there is no 
such tribe on the face of the earth. Therefore, we have to 
reckon religion in the category of natural aptitudes for the hu- 
man race, and we cannot in any wise entertain the conjecture 
that it is the invention of wily priests. 

Nay, more. The old idea that religion is something alien to 
human nature, must be given up—the notion that it is dropped 
down suddenly, as it were, out of the infinite sky, upon spaces 
wholly empty and spiritually blank in the souls of men. The 
lowest human being we encounter on the streets, has the root of 
this thing in him, and there are times when its protracted tor- 
por is sensibly stirred; and we go forth to work hopefully on 
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this germ, as we would on any other good possibility in the na- 
ture of man. 

But there is another susceptibility indigenous in our human 
essence, as it flowers out under our terrestrial sun—this that we 
call the aesthetic, a sense for the beautiful as it lies around us 
and within us, and as it comes into exercise in the ancient rap- 
tures of literature and art. Culture moves in this realm. For, 
what is it but an atmosphere of “sweetness and light”—to use 
Mr. Arnold’s most felicitous phrase—that is to say, beauty dif- 
fusing itself over every relation of human life, like sunlight over 
the earth and sky? Well, then, what precludes our saying that 
culture and religion are co-ordinates, or, with Mr. Arnold, that 
the one includes the other, since they are both susceptibilities 
lying within the embrace of the elemental man? But, we in- 
sist, they are not one, although clearly identified in their ideals 
and aims through long stretches of the history of the human 
soul. 

It is a fascinating survey to see them clinging to one another, 
all the way up through the centuries, from the dimmest anti- 
quity in prehistoric times. When the divinity comes to be en- 
shrined in a temple, it will be a temple on which devotion will 
lavish its utmost in costly gifts, gold and silver, precious stones 
and gems, frankinsence and myrrh. Tent or booth, it may be 
at first, or an altar in some whispering grove, far up on the 
mountain’s windy height; but the altar will be of white marble, 
and the offerings wreathes of flowers, breathing out love on the 
fragrant air. By and by genius will come and put down its 
trophies at the feet of the divinity, radiant all over in polished 
ivory and gold. Art will exhaust itself, as on the Acropolis in 
ancient Athens, in masterpieces of aesthetic splendor, in archi- 
tecture, and sculpture, and the high miracles of the Dionysian 
drama, dedicated always to the gods. Above, it is art, below, 
it is literature; both paying tribute to the shrine of Pallas. 
Athene, with a glory of achievement as yet unrivaled in marvels: 
of that kind. Never did beauty so minister to religion as there: 
on that classic height, with the Parthenon, the immediate habi- 
tation of the goddess, engirdled about with a cluster of artistic 
triumphs, that, to this day, are challenging the utmost of our 
modern invention to imitate or excel. 
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And so it has been, always, from Egypt all through the Ori- 
ent, in old India, Persia, China, Japan—art and literature 
pouring out their choicest treasures at the shrines of their gods. 
Even among that rare people of inartistic habits, the Jews, the 
temple of the one living God, from which all images were inter- 
dicted, was nevertheless lavish in its adornments of purple and 
gold, all its sacred vessels overlaid with gold, or else beaten out 
into shape from the solid mass. When first set up in the wilder- 
ness, 2 moving tent under cover of simple badger skins, it had 
within it the incommunicable glory of the Shekinah, and over 
it a luminous cloud that shed a soft splendor upon the darkness, 
like that of the moon when it rose full on Paran’s rocky waste. 
By and by a temple replaces it, which, in the days of its. con- 
summate glory under the Herods, had a wealth of adornment, 
if we may believe the estimates, amounting to billions of money 
in value, appealing to the cupidity of the Roman armies, and 
dazzling, even, in the eyes of the Son of Man. 

And so on and on. For a time, in the accidents of the ages, 
religion will go into an eclipse, then art will go into an eclipse 
likewise. In due time, however, out of the confusion of the 
Middle Ages, a new day will dawn, and this time it will be the 
religion of the Nazarene calling the entombed arts from their 
long-time sepulchral slumbe1, to build up the great cathedrals, 
with their thousand spires reaching skyward, and to roll the 
mighty anthem through all their climbing archways and vaulted 
ceilings, up to the Christian’s God. With this, also, comes a 
gorgeous ritual, flashing with altar gems, and the priestly palli- 
um shimmering in the cloth of gold. The religious gloom of 
the far-reaching aisles and ‘ransepts will be lighted up by the 
* warm gules of the storied windows, and the blood-red gleam of 
the Holy Grail. Painting will vie with its sister art in throw- 
ing the unfading fresco on the wall, and, everywhere, the devout 
shall mingle their orisons with the almost living history, pictured 
all around them in the solemn air. 

Looking over that remarkable era, we discover that all the 
great masters in architecture, painting, and music, won their 
undying laurels by kindling their inspirations from the live 
coals caught from off the altars of wise taking religious 
ideals for their theme. huey 
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We recall Tolstoi’s adventure in the theory of art, counting 
all its ideals properly religious ideals, if the artist will be true 
to his art. Verily the great masters, in all kinds, have worked 
in that vein. Homer, for example, was the chief poet of the 
Greeks, “the Ionian father of the rest,” because he wrought up 
the religious ideals of his age into the incomparable music of 
his verse, and sang out, so to speak, an imperishable Bible for 
the Attic race. So with the peerless Greek sculptors, who 
crowned the Acropolis with its miracles in stone, Phideas and his 
associates—their ideals were religious, such as were embodied 
in their tutelary divinity, Pallas Athene. And, then, what did 
the dramatists do—Aeschylus, Euripides, Sophocles—but take 
these same ideals, religious ideals, and put them on the stage of 
the marble theatre of Dionysus, and have them fight out their 
moral battles there, in living presentation, before the eyes of the 
people, who flocked to that place as their consecrated Church. 

And it is not too much to say, that, after Homer, the great 
world-poets of all ages and climes, Virgil, Dante, Tasso, Milton, 
Goethe, Tennyson. drew from the same source—beat out their 
immortal masterpieces from ore smelted in the furnaces of God. 
in our modern age we find this to be conspicuously the case. The 
great masters in music and painting drank at the same fountain 
—fed their inspirations from the inexhaustible fund of legend 
and story, that gathered thick in the long march down the ages, 
of the Fisherman King. Everywhere it is creation and the 
cross, the pathos of the world’s great tragedy, the fires of mar- 
tyrdom, the gloom of judgment breaking out over the final sky. 
The artists achieve their triumphs, by getting religion into 
some sort of concrete embodiment for the eye and ear—those 
who build, and those who sing, and those who paint—outside of 
this charmed cycle mediocre beats its little round. 

All this goes to show, that art and religion have something 
pervasively in common, and that they keep together for some 
deep-laid reason in the nature of things. Let us never forget 
that culture is but the mind’s appeal to art, especially to litera- 
ture, the all-comprehensive art of arts, for soul-maintenance, 
that is, for the inspiration of high ideals in getting through 
with our gropings and grindings in a world of sense. If it ap- 
pears that the ideals of art are identical with those of religion— 
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art when ranging, as it ought, in our higher skies—then, of 
course, we must dismiss all intimation of an essential discrep- 
ancy between the two, as if the one were sacred, and the other 
profane. When religion banishes beauty, a great wrong has 
been committed ; but no less a wrong, when beauty turns religion 
aloof, to wander a medicant in rags at the gates of kings. 

Sainte-Beuve is in error, when he charges that culture is in 
the way of religion, and religion in the way of culture, and that 
the two can never plant their feet on the same ground. It is a 
mistake. The long history of both these, walking amicably, 
arm in arm, down the corridors of time, in joint effort to sooth 
the savagery of the untamed passions of men, and open a rift of 
hope in the frowning horizon that shuts in our mortal years— 
this silences all such carping, and settles it forever that there is 
no essential antagonism between these two most potent moral 
forces that are at work in the world. 

We must grant, however. that this adverse judgment comes, 
for the most part, from the culture side—the delusion that some- 
times falls as a heavy shadow upon the genius of the artist, and 
is reproduced in deeper shadow by his shallow critic— the de- 
lusion that culture is all, and religion but a dun vapor hanging 
on its outermost rim. But to the credit of our age, we have to 
report, that all this is passing away, these extravagences of senti- 
ment, these distorted views, of elements that must stand together, 
in organic co-operation, for all that is highest and best in hu- 
manity ; and, that we are realizing more and more the exquisite 
privilege we have, in this work-a-day commonplace world of 
ours, of walking and talking familiarly with the poets and 
prophets, and, at the same time, walking and talking familiarly 
with the Son of Man. 





The Prophets of Israel. 


ARTICLE III. 
THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. 
BY HENRY W. A. HANSON, A.M., B.D. 


In viewing the history of the world as the history of its great 
men, Carlyle is not far from the truth. While there are momen- 
tous movements which slowly rise, sweeping all before them 
until they reach the point of breaking, and then burst forth like 
a resplendent ocean wave, there have been those great characters 
whose personality and genius have guided these forces into de- 
finite channels. 

History presents no more striking illustration of this fact 
than at the council of Clermont in 1095, A. D., when the en- 
thusiasm and eloquence of Urban II collected the fame-thirsty 
knight-errants of Europe and hurled them against the Turks. 
There was, of course, a combination of circumstances which 
made such movement a possibility—yet the channel, into which 
the pent-up forces were turned, was due, in large measure, to 
the ingenious Urban II. 

Such, in a measure, was the case with Martin Luther’s influ- 
ence on the German Reformation of the sixteenth century. While 
his work would have been, humanly speaking, an impossibility, 
had not the Humanists and Schoolmen paved the way, and ex- 
isting conditions furnished the occasion—his own personality 
did much to determine its entire subsequent course. The Ger- 
man Reformation can never be appreciated except in the light 
of the experiences and characteristics of its greatest representa- 
tive. 

None of these great champions of truth and benefactors of 
mankind, to whose self-sacrifice and noble devotion the world 
owes its present blessings have been less appreciated than the 
Prophets of Israel. 

They are not appreciated because so little understood—so lit- 
tle understood, often so misunderstood, because so seldomly the 
subject of careful and earnest study. Their names are more or 
less. familiar, their books are sealed scrolls—their personal char- 
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acter glides before us like some phantom shades from a forgot- 
ten world. Of all the heroes of by-gone days none plead more 
eloquently for righteousness and equity—none labored more 
zealously and self-sacrificingly—none, save God’s own son, spoke 
messages more divine than did the prophets. 

Hence we ask you in this and the subsequent chapters on 
“The Prophets,” to journey with us to the scenes amid which 
they labored that we may see them as they lived and understand 
the environmeent which colored and shaped their stirring utter- 
ances. Who were the Prophets? 

Here and there in the Old Testament there arise great char- 
acters who are classed together under the term N’biim from the 
verb naba which is related to the Assyrian nabu,—‘“to call”— 
“proclaim.” While there remains considerable doubt as to the 
rootmeaning of the term it is perfectly clear that the word nabi is 
used, asthe Greek ‘Prophetes,” to designate one who proclaims or 
is the bearer of, that which has been given him as a special com- 
munication. 

The Old Testament itself leaves us in no doubt in the matter. 
In Exodus 7:1, we read: “And Aaron, thy brother, shall be 
Nabieka thy prophet.” Aaron is here spoken of as the prophet 
of Moses, since he was to be the spokesman of ideas and truths 
of which he was only the messenger or bearer ; another—Moses— 
had placed them into his hands. In Exodus, 4:16, the idea is 
still more narrowly defined: “Thou shalt speak unto him and put 
the words into his mouth; and I will be with thy mouth, and 
with his mouth, and will teach you what you shall do. And he 
shall be thy prophet (spokesman) unto the people.” The 
Prophet of Jehovah (Nabi Javeh) is therefore, one who is in- 
spired and sent for the single purpose of proclaiming God’s 
word—he is the spokesman of truths which God has revealed to 
him. (Deut. 18:18—Is. 51:16—Amos 3:8). 

In prophecy, as in all movements, there was a development. 
In I Sam. 9:9 we find noted a fact which sheds interesting light 
upon one of its transitional periods. We read that the prophet 
was formally known as the seer. Two terms, identical in signifi- 
cance, were used in the Hebrew for seer roeh and hozeh. 

The term seer marked one who possessed information such as 
was not obtainable through the normal channels of knowledge, 
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whether that knowledge was related to past, present or future. 
One is led to conclude from the Early History of Israel that an 
important mission of the “seer” was to peer into the unseen 
and, on the basis of the knowledge thus obtained, to counsel those 
who came for guidance and advice. I Sam. 9:6. 

At first there seems to have existed an ecstatic frenzy which 
characterized prophetic utterances. This “sacred delirium,” as 
it has been termed, was contagious and during its nysterical and 
abnormal expressions the possessors were looked upon as the 
spokesmen of God. Hence in I Sam. 21:16, the prophets are 
spoken of as m’shugaim or madmen. These features, however, 
gradually disappear until in the Golden Age of Prophecy the 
men of God appealed not to the abnormal or miraculous to prove 
their mission, but to the clear certain tones of their message. 

With the prophet Amos, prophecy seems to widen its scope— 
henceforth not only the rulers were the objects of their censure, 
but the people, as well. Beginning with this great pioneer 
prophet, the prophets were the great preachers of their age. 
Plunging with fearless faith into the corruptions of their day, 
they plead for mercy, rightcousness and character, rather than 
sacrifices. None are either above or below their reproaches— 
their own lives were so permeated by the love and purpose of 
God that they spoke with a simplicity and power which will be 
an inspiration as long as man is man. 

We see thus, that the idea formerly prevalent, which con- 
sidered the divining of the future as the peculiar mission of the 
prophet, is utterly in error. That one thing upon which all else 
was focused was the preaching of righteousness—the proclaim- 
ing of God’s will. This was the essential, divining the future 
was the incidental. Perhaps the statement of Prof. David- 
son, (1) “Prediction is the least element in it,” namely. pro- 
phecy, many seem a little strong, yet we must bear in mind that 
when prediction enters into the message of a prophet it is a 
means and not an end. It is used to add force and emphasis to 
the moral or religious message which it accompanies. On this 
point one finds little diversity of opinion. (2) 

(1) OldTestament Prophecy, p. 11. 

‘2) Kirkpatrick---‘‘Doctrine of The Prophets,” p. 14. Ewald--Proph. d. O. T, p. 11. 


G. A. Smith—Books of the Twelve Prophets, p,13. Sanders and Kent---Messages of 
Marlier Prophets, p. 15. 
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Just here it will be well for us to distinguish clearly between 
two forces which, in Israel’s history, are usually found in juxta- 
position--namely the n’biin ard kohanim “the prophets” and “the 
priests.” It was possible for one to be both prophet and priest 
and occasionally the prophets came from the priestly class as in 
the case of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, yet there was a distinct line of 
demarcation between them. The Prophets were the great Innova- 
tors, the Priests were the Conservators. The appeal of the pro- 
phets was for obedience and piety; it was to promote these that 
they labored, to inspire these that they preached. The appeal of 
the priests was for the faithful observance of the prescribed 
ritual and service. 

Hence we may say that in a sense these two forces face differ- 
ent directions. The Priests directed their united efforts heaven- 
ward. It was the offering of sacrifices, the burning of incense— 
the taking of the things of man to God which was their absorb- 
ing interest. The efforts of the Prophets were directed man- 
ward. To reform man, to make God’s will man’s law, to 
infuse heaven’s spirit into man’s life—to bring the things of 
God down to man; this was the fundamental aim of the prophet. 

These two did not, by any means, mutually exclude each other. 
Had it not been for the petrifying and atrophying forces at 
work among the priests, which less and less enabled them to cope 
with the inroads of crime and idolatry, there would in all proba- 
bility, have been co-operation rather than hostility existing be- 
tween them. But the Prophets were the Protestants—they hurl- 
ed their most biting onslaughts against the priests (Hosea 4:6, 
Seq.) ; they hooted the current ideas of religion (Amos 5 :21-24) ; 
and they scorned the popular worship and feast days (Amos 
8:4-6). Hence the bitter animosity which finds expression 
in Amaziah’s denunciation of Amos (Amos 7:10) is but the 
natural result of their contact. 


WHAT THE PROPHETS TAUGHT. 


In considering the messages of the individual Prophets we are 
confronted with the fact that we possess only fragments of their 
various utterances. As for the earliest, or Pre-Samuel Prophets, 
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we are entirely at sea as to what they taught. Occasionally in 
some crucial period we find mention or trace of them (Judges 
6 :8)—in Saul’s time we find reference made to “a company of 
Prophets” (I Sam. 10:5), but their message is forgotten save as 
it shaped and elevated the life of their age. Beginning with 
Samuel we tread upon somewhat surer ground in the matter of 
ascertaining the definite nature of the prophetic message. Of 
God and Nathan in the time of David—of Alna of Shiloh in the 
time of Solomon we catch inspiring glimpses. Elijah and Eli- 
sha, noble “Preceptor and Pupil” we learn to know still more 
satisfactorily. With Amos begins the Writing Prophets as they 
may be termed—they both spoke and wrote their utterances. 
However cursory therefore this reported message may be, it 
gives us a definite idea of the individual prophet’s environment, 
character and message. We may not err greatly if we consider 
each book a synopsis or resume of the teaching of the prophet 
whose name it bears. 

But some may feel with Prof. Marti (3) that we are by no 
means assured that all contained in the various prophetic books 
really comes from their accredited author. Here a little, and 
there a little, has been added, until now we have a garment of 
many colors. 

It may not be impossible that a word or phrase which at one 
time was marginal afterwards crept into the text in the many 
different copyings. But it seems entirely unreasonable to suppose 
that these cases were either so frequent or so important as many 
argue. Where such a change occurred, does it not seem 
most plausible that the marginal note was inserted merely to ex- 
plain or illumine something already in the text? Who can be so 
credulous as to suppose that a people so rigidly reverent as the 
Jews and so minutely exact in their copying and handling of the 
Law and The Prophets either would have risked or dared to in- 
sert extraneous or irrelevant matter? The very nature of the 
Hebrew argues overwhelmingly against such an assumption— 
the critics who would have us acknowledge this conglomerate au- 
thorship of the various Pronhetic books ask us to accept a hy- 
pothesis which absolutely contradicts the most characteristic 


G) Gesch. Israeliteische Religion, p. 118. 
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trait of ancient Israel—namely its reverence for the Word. 
Then, too, one cannot but view sceptically the pedantic asser- 
tions of those who profess to go into a work writ- 
ten millenniums ago, and in a dead language, and separate a 
single chapter into the contributions of three authors, when they 
are unable to accomplish the same feat in the language which 
they hear, think and speak from infancy to the grave. 

Hence I feel that we need have no hesitancy in basing our 
study of the prophets on the books which bear their names. Any 
possible changes could not alter the tenor of their message. 

A treatment of the prophetic utterances naturally involves the 
question of inspiration. With reference to this the following 
propositions may be laid down. Divine inspiration did not 
neutralize the personality of the prophet—he was more than a 
mere pen in the hand of God. The theory of the Emersonian 
School which accounts for the unusual character of their deliver- 
ances by the superior insight of the Prophets is not adequate. 
For while foresight might have comprehended the logical and 
moral result of contemporary conditions, what amount of merely 


human insight or foresight could have announced a Return long 
before the exile ; pointed out the birth place of the Messiah or 


Any definition of inspiration which views it as the mere speak- 
ing or writing out of the fulness of a renewed life is equally un- 
tenable, since it flatly contradicts the testimony of every one of 
the prophets. They all claim that the source of their message 
was ulterior to self. Hence in defining inspiration the follow- 
ing facts must be taken into account: 

(a.) The precise limitations of the term are shrouded in 
mystery. 

(b.) The truth inspired was laid open before the prophets’ 
mind in unmistakeable clearness. 

(c.) The Divine inspiration was full enough to aero 
the truth of the message. 

(d.) While the truth is God’s—the forms of its expression 
varied according to the personality of the prophet and the char- 
acteristics of the age to which it was delivered. 

The prophets clearly recognized that the words they spoke 
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were not their own—(Is. 21:6; Ez. 3:2-4) ete., and moreover 
that they were the words of God. 


THE MAKING OF A PROPHET. 


In the call of every prophet there was, so to speak, an exter- 
nal as well as an internal call—a fact which is all too often un- 
recognized. The prophets were men surrounded and influenced 
by a definite and ineffaceable environment—men whose mes- 
sages were shaped to meet the needs of their age and whose colos- 
sal efforts can be fully understood and appreciated only in the 
light of the circumstances which called them forth. That their 
words are still effulgent with power and inspiration is an evi- 
dence of their exalted source and of the unchanging flow of hu- 
man nature. 

The external call consisted in some impending crisis or flag- 
rant outrage against the divine law. Living face to face with 
untoward and fatal forces, as serious minded citizens, who had 
the best interests of their country at heart, they would naturally 
feel very keenly such deviations from national duty. It is for 
this reason that the prophets are not among the many who deal 
in harmless generalities and beat the air. They were men 
especially adapted by trend of thought, by bent of mind and by 
moral convictions to be the vehicles of divine truth. Their re- 
luctancy in assuming the responsibility speaks all the more elo- 
quently as to their fitness fcr it. 

The call which was naturally the all-important one, was that 
which we may term the internal. This call was the laying hold 
of the soul by forces divine which were irresistible. (Ez. 1:3; 
Jer. 6:11) The spirit of God entered the soul and the quaking 
knees became strong—the faltering lips eloquent and the hesi- 
tating dreamer became an overwhelming power. This call came 
innouncertain tones, and with it came an unmistakeable vision of 
the duty to which the prophet was called. Am. 3:7-7:1; Is. 
18:4) Sometimes the call came in the form of a trance as in 
the case of Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Obadiah, ete.—at other times 
as a voice e. g., with Jeremiah, Hosea, Amos and Jonah. 
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WHAT ARE THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PROPHETIC 
UTTERANCES ? 


The general social and political back-ground of prophetic ac- 
tivity was quite uniform. There was the “bribery and injustice” 
(Is. 1:21-23) the social extremes (Is. 2:7; Am. 6 :4-6 ;7 :4-7) the 
heartless oppression on the part of the wealthy (Is. 3:13-15; 
Am. 4:1), the intemperance (Is. 28 :2-9; Joel 1:5) and the pas- 
sion for idolatry (Hosea, chapt. 1 & 2); these were the deadly 
sins eating their way into the heart of Israel. Hence it is but 
natural that these were the objects of the severest and repeated 
denunciations of the prophets. Without a knowledge of the 
low moral ebb of the nation as a whole, we would find ourselves 
out of harmony with the often somewhat pessimistic outbursts 
of prophetic indignation. (Hosea 4:1). 

The two features which seem to characterize the prophets as a 
whole, more distinctively than any others, are their optimism 
and their fearlessness. Though the sins of Israel were hurrying 
it on to its doom, though they lifted their voices to unsympa- 
thetic and unheeding hearts, yet there are scattered through even 
the bitterest reproaches, rays of sunshine. (Is. 10:20; Am. 
9:11; Obadiah 1:17-21; Ez. 36:33-38; Ez. 39:25-29). Their 
consciousness of God’s presence and their childlike or martyr- 
like, confidence in God’s over-ruling and redeeming power, flow 
through and color all of their utterances. 

In the second place we notice their inspiring fearlessness. 
Never silent when duty called them to speak; they spoke with a 
touching directness. The rulers of Israel living in their glit- 
tering godlessness were termed the rulers of Sodom (Is. 1:10), 
the Princes were branded as the enemies of the truth (Micah. 
3:1-4) and the wealthy were linked to the dumb kine of Basham 
(Am. 4:1). Neither precedent nor prejudice did .they allow 
to blunt their message. To tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
to tell it in the most effective and overwhelming way, was their 
one great.purpose. Nathan does not hesitate to enter into the 
presence of royal David: and scathingly denounce his immoral 
living—Elijah openly censures the grasping Ahab and boldly 
defies the wicked Jezebel-and all her parasites. Under the inspi- 
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ration of their mission the prophets show themselves utterly de- 
void of weakness or fear. 


CHARACTER OF THE PROPHETIC MESSAGE. 


Israel’s predominating expectation was the annihilation of her 
enemies and the enlargement of her own rule. The past with 
its “pillar of cloud by day and pillar of fire by night” was a 
promise for the future. Never once did the thought of exile 
and defeat flash into their minds—nothing could have seemed 
more loathsome and at the same time more absurd to their 
minds. But it was just this idea which the Pre-exilic Prophets, 
beginning with Amos, hurled against them. The future would 
bring not dominion and ease but exile and slavery. For this, 
when it came, they would have only themselves to blame; for 
their punishment would be but the logical result of their living. 

Along with this, was the everywhere apparent and fondly 
cherished thought, that Israel was,a people peculiarly Jeho- 
vah’s. It was this thought which in the days of danger had 
thrilled their heroes and in the days of gloom and oppression 
had. cheered and nursed their hope—now alas! it was the thought 
which lulled their conscience to sleep. Jehovah was their God, 
they were his people. They cared for His temple, supplied His 
altars, supported His priests, and bore His name; and in return, 
Jehovah was pledged to be their shield and protection. Fondled 
in the lap of luxury they grew sensual and debauchery-worn. 
When pricked by some impending danger, they awoke, only to 
doze again into moral lethargy, revolving in their minds the 
thought—Jehovah is mightier than Baal and Rimmon; Jeho- 
vah is ours; therefore need we not fear. 

In dynamiting this last citadel of their faith the prophetic 
eloquence and logic are thrilling. Israel is indeed God’s pecu- 
liar people; as such they had not only enjoyed His protecting 
care, but He had revealed Himself and His will to them more 
fully than to any other people. Since they then enjoyed oppor- 
tunities so exalted and sacred, God expected much more of 
them than of those without such opportunities. With all those 
heavenly gifts they had not only broken their covenant with God, 
which hence left God free to dissolve His relations with them, 
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but they had degenerated into depths as sad as any of their con- 
temporaries. Hence, since Jehovah was now coming forth to 
punish, His rod would fall first and heaviest on their shoulders, 
for “unto whom much is given of him is much expected.” Amaz- 
ing treatment of their favorite hope—as fearless as it is unan- 
swerable! 

The prophets went further than this. They not only spoke 
of the possibility of such calamity, but they prophesied concern- 
ing the fact of an exile. It was to come as the inevitable fruit 
of their sowing; and the conditions and sufferings which would 
accompany it dwelt upon in severe and graphic terms. (4) 

At last the storm swept over them and they were hurried off 
to distant lands. But even though “the Prodigal” was now in 
squalor and rags as the result of his persistent stiff-neckedness, 
God raised up prophets to comfort fallen Israel. Along with the 
many who sought safety in Egypt was the prophet Jeremiah— 
among those sad exiles who toiled and wept upon the banks of 
the. Chebar was Ezekiel—iater came the exalted visions and 
prophesies of Daniel; and last and greatest of them all came he 
whom for want of a precise designation we hear termed the 
“Great Unknown” or Deutero-Isaiah. All have hope and faith 
gleaming in their messages. Their present woe and despond- 
ency will but school Israel to understand more fully its lofty 
destiny. God will again gather them to himself in Zion; will 
place a scepter in their hand and will breathe His benediction 
upon them. (Is. 40:3-4; Ez. 37 :15-23; Is. 41:15-20; Is. 42:18; 
Is 43:18-28, etc., etc.) 

After the return we find in the foreranks of those noble char- 
acters who sought to redeem Israel’s fortunes and restore its 
glory, three of the Prophets, Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi. 


PROPHECY NOT ALWAYS ABSOLUTE. 


It is necessary to note here that many of the individual pro- 
phesies were not absolute. Jonah was sent to Nineveh to preach 
a “down-fall” which did not come—because the people repented. 
So in many cases, as in Jere. 26:17, the prophecy was not 1m- 


(4) Ez. 10:5-12. Nahum 2:3-6 Nahum 3:1-3. Hab. 1:6-10. 
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mediately fulfilled because a reformation removed the causes of 
destruction. In Jer. 18:7-11 we find laid down the funda- 
mental principle governing all such prophecies whose fulfill- 
ment was contingent on man’s conduct. 

“At what instant I shall speak concerning a nation and con- 
cerning a kingdom to pluck up, to break down and to destroy it; 
if that nation, concerning which I have spoken, turn from their 
evil, I will repent of the evil that I thought to do unto them. And 
at what instant I shall speak concerning a nation and concern- 
ing a kingdom, to build and to plant it: if they do that which 
is evil in my sight, that they obey not my voice, then will I re- 
pent of the good, where with I said I would benefit them.” 


PROPHETIC IDEA OF WORSHIP. 


We notice in the prophetic teaching a revolutionary innova- 
tion in the idea of worship. As they found it religion may be 
defined as the rigid observance of the rituals and sacrifices laid 
down in the law. Its scope was primarily erternal—its content 
was ceremonial. According to the prophetic definition, the 
term religion, no longer confines itself to the offering of sacri- 
fices or mere outward observances—these, without the heart 
throbs beneath them, are but filth and uncleanness in the eyes 
of Jehovah— the great requirements were ethical and moral. 
The keynote is found in Hosea 6:6, “For I desire mercy not 
sacrifice ; and the knowledge of God more than burnt offerings.” 
This sentiment finds expression as early as Samuel, (I Sam. 
15:22) is quoted in almost identical form in Amos (5:21; Is. 
1:10-18 ;in Jer. 7:21, seq.,in Micah. 6:6-8), and is twice quoted 
by our Saviour Himself. (Matt. 9:13 and 12:7.) 

An examination of the teaching of the Prophets along ethical 
lines reveals a striking similarity to the simple and forceful ex- 
pressions of every-day religion found in the Sermon on the 
Mount and the Epistle of James. 

In this connection, a question of greater interest than im- 
portance, suggests itself. To what extent did the prophets re- 
alize the sublime sweep and depth of their utterances? Did 
they fully fathom their own deliverances, or did they speak the 
words of another whose infinite purpose and marvellous provi- 
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dences they but dimly discerned? Were they the fully consci- 
ous, or the semi-conscious channels of the divine truth which 
was imparted to the world through them? Is it possible that 
an Isaiah living at least five centuries before the Messiah’s birth, 
could have realized the vast truths so touchingly expressed in the 
53rd chapter of the book which bears his name? Perhaps all 
feel that these holy men of God in speaking as they were moved 
by the Holy Spirit spoke wiser than they knew. 


FALSE PROPHETS. 


It is seldom in life that the genuine is not the precursor of the 
counterfeit. It was naturaliy so in a movement at once so mys- 
terious and so powerful as prophecy. Prof. Ewald in his epoch- 
making work on The Prophets of the Old Covenant points out 
a three-fold danger to which Prophecy was subjected in this 
respect. 

1. In the first place there was the prophetic ecstacy which 
especially in the early history of Prophecy was looked upon as 
the natura! accompaniment of divine inspiration. In an Ori- 
ental people where strong emotions were characteristic, it is but 
to be expected that frenzied outbursts of uncontrollable feeling 
would be both frequent and contagious. Owing to the ecstatic 
condition which marked the true prophet, such a physical con- 
dition would prove a strong temptation to any one so afflicted. 
The fact that this psychological condition existed among the 
prophets, is by no means followed by the inference that all estatic 
utterances were prophetic utterances. Yet such logic is thor- 
oughly human—and ecstacy was a real danger to prophecy. be- 
cause of the popular failure to distinguish between the essential 
and the incidental. 

2. In the second place, there was that condition of mind 
which we may term “subjective illumination,’ which consti- 
tuted the prophet’s inner or essential call. This was naturally 
the credential which made his mission indisputable—it was the 
still small voice which spoke plainly and convincingly. Yet it 
was subjective and was open to all the perils of the purely subjec- 
tive. Many could feign this call and enter upon a career of pre- 
meditated deception, doing great harm before time could reveal 
the spirit that was in them. On the other hand many might fol- 
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low the dictates of an imaginary summons. Prof. Davidson (5) 
admirably expresses this latter thought when he notes that 
“While the true Prophet was conscious of being true—the false 
prophet might not be conscious of being false.” 

3. In the third place there was naturally an increasing ten- 
dency to change the prophetic office into a profession, and use 
it as a means of eking out a livelihood. 

These three dangers open the way for the appearance of those 
characters who, in the Old Testament, are termed “false pro- 
phets. We hear of them first in the book of Deuteronomy (6) 
and we find mention of them in all the prophetical books. Since 
these men were men of policy rather than of principle they en- 
joyed a wide popularity. But they are uncompromisingly con- 
demned by the true Prophets. (Hz. 13:34; Amos 7:12-15; 
Micah 3:5 ff.; Jer. 23rd chapt.) The damage done by these 
false prophets is really inestimable. They cast a shadow upon 
the lofty calling by their unprincipled careers—they all too often 
set; themselves boldly against the true prophets and openly con- 
tradicted their deliverances, thus seriously confusing the popular 
mind and hampering the prophetic influence. (I Kings 21:11.) 
Of all Israel’s enemies none ministered more effectually to its 
undoing than the false prophets. Their messages were pleas- 
ing for they were always in line with popular fancy and prefer- 
ence. They flattered and soothed the people in their infamy 
and sensuality, when the greatest national need was the stern 
call of a Maccabaeus. That the true prophets were so often 
stoned and subjected to cruelest treatment was due in no small 
measure to the false prophets of Israel. Some of them were no 
doubt swept away by a misguided patriotism, some were the pa-- 
thetic victims of strange delusions, yet I cannot view them in 
the kindly light of many. They seem too often men who were 
guilty of the most flagrant and inexcusable deception. 

There are three criteria by which to distinguish between the 
true prophet and the false. 

The first which suggests itself is the power to perform mi- 
racles, yet this proves the most unsatisfactory and unconvincing 
of them all. 


(5) Old T. Prophecy, p. 300. 
(6) 18:21 sea, 
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Many are, not without good reason, asking the question, 
whether the evidential value of the miraculous has not been 
over-estimated. The majority of the greatest prophets of Israel 
performed no miracles—yet who would therefore detract from 
their divinely inspired careers. On the other hand we learn 
from Deut. 13:1 that the false prophets could work miracles as 
well as the true; yet what number of miracles would make a 
falsehood the truth. If the prophet’s utterances are in harmony 
with God’s revealed will, the miraculous is unnecessary—if not, 
then no combination of miracles is sufficient to make it the 
truth. 

(b). The second test is that of the fulfillment of the pro- 
phetic declarations. But it is self-evident that this is possible 
only on a wider scale than is within the reach of the age contem- 
porary with the prophet. Of course there were cases where the 
immediate future would prove or disprove the truth of a pre- 
diction, as in the case of Micaiah’s prophecy concerning the over- 
throw of Ahab at Ramoth-Gilead (7) and Elisha’s concerning 
the speedy deliverance of Samaria. (8) But these are rather the 
exception than the rule. 

(c.) The third test, and that which is the most practicable 
and convincing, is the harmony of the Prophetic message with 
previously revealed truth. 

God’s will is expressed in His Law. All further revelation of 
‘God would be an enlarging and unfolding of the various truths 
embodied in the law, but never a contradiction of them. All 
truth is of God, therefore between its various phases and expres- 
sions there must be harmony. Hence the prophet whose mes- 
sage is in accord with God’s already expressed will, is true; the 
one whose teaching is not, is false. This is the test laid down in 
the Old Testament, (Deut. 13:5), as well as in the New Testa- 
ment. (Gal. 1:8.) 


THE PROPHETS IN THEIR RELATION TO THE STATE. 


The relations between the prophets and the state varied ac- 
cording to the character cf the ruler. Their position with ref- 
erence to the flagrant wrongs of their day was one of uncompro- 


(7) I Kings 22:15-17, 
{8) It Kings 7:1-11. 
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mising hostility. Under Saul, owing to his insubordination to 
the express commands of God, there was a painful breach be- 
tween himself and the prophet Samuel. David’s reign was 
marked by a peaceful co-operation between the king and the 
prophets in furthering the prosperity of the realm. 

There can be little doubt, that in the revolt under Reho- 
boam, the prophets were not only thoroughly in sympathy with 
Jeroboam but actually used their influence in the latter’s favor. 
Whether Wallhausen is correct in stating (Prol. 458) “that the 
prophets actually suggested and promoted it” may be a question, 
but that they countenanced and encouraged the rebellion is 
shown by the career of Abijah of Shiloh. 

In the reign of Ahab of Israel (875-850) the prophets, in the 
person of Elijah again openly clashed with the State. Ahab’s 
fatally compromising relation to Cannaanitic influence and wor- 
ship, drew upon him the fierce and inexorable hate of the fear- 
less. Elijah. It culminated in the conspiracy formed at the in- 
stigation of Elisha, (II Kings 9:1 Seq.), who became the royal 
counsellor and died in the arms of King Joash of Israel. Be- 
ginning with Amos as already noted, (9) the prophets directed 
their efforts to the people as well as their rulers. This is more 
of an innovation than is generally supposed, as it was one of the 
decisive steps towards the recognition of the individual. The 
doctrine of the dignity and value of the individual is one of the 
epoch-niaking conceptions of prophetic teaching. 

Throughout the history of Israel and Judah we find that the 
prophet’s relation to the Slate was determined solely by the 
policy of the ruling house. Where this policy was compromis- 
ing and vacillating there was open denunciation on the part of 
the prophets—where it was consistent and in accord with the 
Divine will there was hearty co-operation. 

In our further study of the subject we shall seek to set forth 
the life and work of the individual prophets under a three-fold 
division—namely: (1). The Age; (2) The Man; (3) The 
Message. Those who are endeavoring to instil the fun- 
damental laws of truth and righteousness into an age which, in 
many respects, is not unlike that to which the prophets of old 
spoke so sublimely, can find few, if any, more instructive models 
than the Prophets of Israel. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
PREACHING FOR THE AGE. 
BY EDWIN HEYL DELK, D.D. 


To any man who stands in a pulpit closely related to contem- 
poraneous thought and life the question, “How can I reach the 
unchurched multitude and hold the nominal membership of the 
Church for Christ ?” has become a vital problem. The intellectual 
point of view and the religious beliefs of hosts of the people have. 
been affected by scientific thought, industrial reorganization and 
new estimates of Biblical literature. To any man who stands in 
themidstof agreat city and who is acquainted with the habits and 
thought of the man in the street, the fact is apparent that the 
people and the pulpit are not in touch, that there is a great gulf 
across which it is difficult to speak and reach with tongue or 
pen. If I were asked which cf the notes once common in popular 
belief has grown weak or is altogether absent, I would say a sense 
of sin. Men see as clearly as ever the disorder, the crime, the 
suffering of life, but a new interpretation has been put upon it 
in the light of the doctrine of evolution. Heredity and environ- 
ment are honeyed catchwords in the mouth of thousands who 
have caught their ideas from popular journals. What was once 
charged up to personal responsibility and guilt is now referred 
to the remnant of the brute within us and the heartless organiza- 
tion of society. Man has become the victim of a malignant fate 
and is destined to contend hopelessly with the unconscious will 
of the universe. Open the pages of the leading English novelist 
of today—Thomas Hardy—and you will find an epitome of a 
large part of modern thinking concerning sin. The note of 
personal responsibility is almost lost and men and women are 
pursued by a relentless force which forever entangles them in its 
senseless and crushing coils. The struggle of the organized and 
unorganized wage earning classes is for better conditions of 
labor, higher pay, fuller lives on the social and intellectual side. 
The Gospel of Christ which presupposes sin and a sense of sin 
has no point of approach to a man who believes he is to be sym- 
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pathized with in his plight, nor condemned for an irresponsible 
moral situation. So long as the sense of sin cannot be awakened 
all ideas of the Incarnation Atonement, Forgiveness and Final 
Judgment seem apart from life and outgrown. Up to within 
forty years ago there was little questioning of the fact that the 
evil of life was but the flowering of a sinful heart, a heart which 
was estranged from and in rebellion against a supreme, personal 
judge of the universe. I venture to assert that modern science 
and the social warfare have so belittled the earlier conception 
that most sermons on such themes seem “up in the air” to the 
average man. 

Again, the absorbtion of the people in the materializing ques- 
tion,“What shall we eat, what shall we drink, and wherewith 
all shall we be clothed?” makes the effective call to the things 
of the intellectual, moral and spiritual life startling difficult. 
When I say the people, I am thinking of two great classes, those 
who eat to live, and those who live to eat. Our hearts go out 
to the first class—that class which is frequently on: the border 
line of starvation or which is continually poor. Of necessity, 


this class make the struggle for food and wage and privilege their 
first consideration. And then we think, secondly, of that grow- 
ing class who have all they need and more than they ought to 
have of material wealth and yet whose main thought in life is 
how to secure some new dish, or wine, or thrill, or escapade to 
tickle the jaded appetites of the body and soul. Between these 


two classes there is a bitter feud. There are other factors at 


work, which make difficult the task of preaching today but these 
suggestions will suffice to show that our age has a special prob- 
lem for the preachers. After all, though we may point out a cer- 
tain needed equipment for the modern preacher. just how to ap- 
ply his pulpit accomplishments to the people is a problem beyond 
the writer’s knowledge. That there is a profound and endless 
need of the preaching of the law and the Gospel there can be no 
doubt. That a group of certain facts related to the Bible and 
life are essential to such preaching is quite as apparent. To 
mention some of the factors which are needed to meet the cul- 
ture, the temper, the needs of the age is the purpose of this pa- 


per. 
The first duty of the modern preacher is to know the Bible. 
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I am convinced that many men who think they know the Bible 
know it only superficially. It is not enough to be able to read 
the Bible in its original tongue, or to be acquainted with its 
contents. To really know the Bible we must ever keep in mind 
that every separate book has a special history which must be 
tracked to its original sources. Each book has its own peculiar 
structure which must be analyzed and the parts related to the 
whole. There are questions of textual criticism, questions of 
varied inspiration, questions of literary form, questions of the 
canon, questions of date, questions of authorship, questions of 
progressive revelation, questions of perpetual and relative truth, 
and the final systematization of theology which must be consid- 
ered before the preacher has really grasped the nature and worth 
of the Bible. In some sections of the Church it is impossible to 
get a fair hearing for the study of Historical Criticism. Any 
reference to Babylonian sources and Semetic beliefs, the dual 
authorship of a prophecy, the incorporation of later legislation 
into primative history, or contradictory accounts of an event 
arouse the fear and resentment of men who are practically un- 
acquainted with the literature and positions of leading Biblical 
scholars. The conclusions of scientific investigations in an- 
thropology, comparative religion and religious history are ig- 
nored. The demand for a literal and infallible inspiration of 
every book of the Bible not only in regard to moral and religious 
thought but in every feature of world-life shuts out any unbiased 
consideration of the true method of arriving at facts. To speak 
of “the relative value of truths” is heresy and any diminution of 
the miraculous features of Old Testament history brings down 
the anathemas of some belated writer or preacher. The puipit 
should not divorce itself from modern knowledge. Just in pro- 
portion as a man truly knows the Bible will he be prepared to 
meet the modern educated man’s situation and need. In uni- 
versity and lecture hall the modern man hears and learns of cer- 
tain proven results of physics, history and psychology. These 
he can not relinquish and remain within the pale of scholarship. 
In some way, these facts must be related and harmonized with 
his beliefs concerning God and man and the universe. To in- 
sist upon gathering one’s geology, astronomy, biology, ethics and 
theology from Genesis is simply to aggravate the already strain- 
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ed relation of the modern mind towards the traditional interpre- 
tation of Holy Scripture and the pulpit. To know just what the 
Bible is, and what it is intended to teach becomes then the first 
problem of the preacher. Only the inductive method of Bible 
study makes an appeal to the man of modern training. Only 
such preaching can be genuinely commanding, authoritative and 
effective. 

The preacher must know the age in which he lives. Each 
age has its own problems to solve. The character of the age 
gives a certain view point to objective truth. The social and in- 
dustrial problems of medivalism are not the same as we face 
today. Though the factors of human life remain permanent 
they get a different emphasis by reason of social evolution. To- 
day, the fundamental problem in social life is the relative im-. 
portance of individualism and collectivism. The general swing 
of the age is towards collective organization and action. Indi- 
vidualism in commercial and industrial life renders members of 
the artizan class unable to cope with the wealthy manufacturer 
and corporation. The corporate ownership of mills and railroads 
was found more economical and efficient. The cry for the sociali- 
zation of all productive and distributive factors of industrial and 
civic life is in the air continuously. Men as individuals are 
now ignored. The system, the union, the trust, “the co-opera- 
tive commonwealth,” are the battle cries. Individuality is 
threatened with extermination by varied philosophies and eco- 
nomic theories. That there is a truth in socialism, who that 
knows the history of industrial and political development will 
deny. But the preacher’s problem is to know how for his age 
is right in its main contention. If there is something better 
than unrestrained capitalism, or the wage-system, he should 
seek to know it. Somewhere in this battle between individual- 
ism and collectivism he is to apply the two great moral laws of 
justice and brotherhood. Justice between man and man, class 
and class, is fundamental. But something still more rare has to be 
applied to social conditions that is the principle and fact of fra- 
ternalism. The final soluticn of all problems of social better- 
ment rests in personal character and service. The interest and 
confidence of society is won and held by the clergy who know, 
though they may not be able to solve the crucial problems which 
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now vex society. Men see clearly that there is a social problem 
which affects the individual life and that no preacher or pastor 
is in position to direct the soul of and individual who does not 
see that individual in relation to his environment and class. 
There are corporate sins as well as individual sins. No doubt an 
over-emphasis has been placed upon the bad civic conditions 
rather than the bad private conscience but these two factors act 
and interact upon each other. The crowded tenement makes 
modesty impossible and chastity almost impossible. The prosti- 
tution of public office to private greed casts a blight over all com- 
mercial activity and educational ideals. The employment of 
child-labor hurts both child and parent in a score of ways. The 
gambling mania is fed by stock exchange and race track. To 
know the times in which we live gives points of vital application 
to the old Gospel which is ever new. This is our encouragement 
that a general moral awakening, due to causes personal and gen- 
eral, has taken place. 

The effective preacher must know his people. The average 
American congregation has the representatives of at least two, 
frequently three, social grades in its membership. Each eircle 
of social life has its distinctive manners and points of view. To 
know the reading, the amusements, the business life the domestic 
life, the religious point of view of each group affords a wonder- 
ful insight into the needs and mode of approach into their hearts. 
No preacher can afford to divorce his mental life from the mental 
and social life of his congregation. It must be studied at first 
hand. Mentally he may keep himself detached, but the study 
and the contact must be direct and intimate if he hopes to rightly 
practice the cure of souls. One of the most difficuit tasks a pas- 
tor of middle life has to face when he enters upon a new pasto- 
rate, is, to catch the exact intellectual, moral and temper- 
amental character of his new congregation. After serving a church 
for fifteen years and then to remove into an entirely different 
type of congregation requires an adjustment of mind and spirit 
which takes months to accomplish, indeed some excelllent men 
never quite succeed in getting the new and true point of ap- 
proach. The more hetrogeneous the make-up of a congregation 
is, the more thorough must be the knowledge of the people. It 
is useless to say all men are alike in their spiritual needs. No 
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greater mistake in the application of truth could be made than 
to confuse the proud with the humble, the cowardly with the 
faithful, the sensitive with the obdurate, the poor with the rich, 
the despondent with the hopeful. The peculiar knowledge must 
be of persons as well as classes. The education, social training, 
religious bias, the individual disposition and personal predelec- 
tions of each and every man make the problem of preaching 
highly complex. The study of personality, without designation 
of the individual or his publi, censure, makes vital many a sermon 
It is a common place of the pulpit that the sermon has been the 
amplification of a pastoral call. The sorrow or success of some 
man or woman, the sin or beautiful self-sacrifice of a girl, the 
slow moral deterioration or the splendid spiritual survival of a 
soul are the vital notes in many sermons which, from an intellec- 
tual point of view may not be great, but which are wonderfully 
effective in a religious way. No study of Shakespeare, Brown- 
ing or Meredith will compensate for a first hand study of the 
personnel and surroundings of the membership of a congregation. 
There are moments when a preacher sees his people as one great 
composite force struggling and yearning for light and life, but 
such moments are rare. To preach effectively he must know 
them as individuals. 

The effective preacher must know himself. A preacher must 
know himself physically, temperamentally, intellectually, morally 
and religiously. It is on the basis of such knowledge that he 
will be able to do his life-work. Each man has his faults and 
virtues, his limitations and his talents, his knowledge and his 
ignorance, his weakness and his power. Hundreds of blunders 
and heart-pangs would be saved if men would stop imagining 
what they are, and fearlessly analyze their real selves. There 
are so many factors which go to make a truly great preacher and 
they must be so deftly blended that not one man in fifty dares 
to look for distinction in the pulpit. “Know thyself” is an es- 
sential step in knowing and reaching other men. A man’s own 
heart is one of the best commentaries he owns. There are many 
things of the moral life we all have in common. All those vast 
currents of appetite, passion, and lust and their counter-currents 
of self-control, love and faith must be known in a preacher’s own 
life before he can truly deal with them in sermon or in individ- 
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ual. One does not have to indulge in sin to understand it. 
Shakespeare was neither a murderer or a vagabond but by study- 
ing the emotions of his own heart he could understand and por- 
tray an Iago, a Macbeth, a Falstaff. A sense of sin, of guilt, of 
contrition, the experience of pardon, of faith, of spiritual aspi- 
ration must be first-hand experiences before any large religious 
results in preaching can be produced. No amount of theology, 
exegesis or literary elegance can take the place of deep knowledge 
of the human soul with its wide and varied attitudes and feelings 
towards God and man. ‘To know what hurts, wins or arouses the 
preacher, is to know what pains, attracts and inspires the man in 
the pew or on the street. There is a democracy of the spirit 
which no man dare violate without losing all power to cure the 
soul of another. Study the things in your own soul which make 
or mar life, translate them into current language, estimate 
them in the light of Bible standards. Saturate your discourse 
with reality and men will come to hear your message. 

The preacher should know Jesus Christ. It is not sufficient 
to know the Christ of history or the Christ of dogma. A man 
may have the earthly life of Christ at his tongue’s end, he may 
be conversant with the whole of his Church’s Christology and 
yet not know Jesus Christ. There is a Christ of experience as 
well as a Christ of the Gospels and Creeds. To know Christ in 
this interior way is the basal requisite for modern preaching. 
There is a true and there is a false mysticism. There is a true 
and there is a false Christian morality. There is an inner and 
an outer Christian life which must root itself in Jesus Christ. 
This dual life, which is after all but one, commences in a genuine 
mystical union with the person of Christ. The mysticism of the 
Roman Church is fruitless because it practically ignores the ob- 
jective Christ of history, but genuine mysticism projects itself 
both into the Christ of history and of the heavens. St. Paul is 
our finest example of the mystic—of the man who lived in Christ. 
What is true of the inner life is true of the outer life. Christian 
ethics become a dynamic only as the soul expresses in action and 
attitude the moral character of Jesus. “That I may know Christ 
and the power of His resurrection” was the prayer of the great 
apostle to the Gentiles. 

“Truth, through personality,” was one of the favorite phrases 
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of one of America’s great preachers. It is useless to talk about 
the Gospel doing its work through the life of a man whose spirit 
never rises into a genuine communion with our Lord. The 
daily pressure and presence of the divine life must be welcomed 
as a guiding and controling force by every man who hopes to 
move men to forsake their sin and cleave unto God. There will 
be a perpetual blight upon that man’s ministry whose heart is 
not full of love and loyalty to an indwelling Christ. For with- 
out this indwelling transforming power there will be no passion 
for helping men and women into the kingdom of God. Without 
this there can be no triumphant faith in the final enthronement 
of righteousness. Without this there can be no prophetic fire. 
Without this there can be no patient waiting for results, no pre- 
sentation of the all loving Christ which captures the rigid moral- 
ist and puts a song upon the lips of grief. This is “life eternal” 
to know God and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent.” 

There are other qualities which are demanded of the preacher 
for our times. The professors of homiletics have presented 
them. In this paper only five great requisites have been em- 
phasized. It is with a sense of baffled incompleteness that the 
modern preacher stands in his pulpit and thinks of the moving 
crowds that sweep by to factory and store, to theatre and ball 
game, to park and promenade. He feels he has a message of in- 
finite worth but thousands will not heed or respond. But after 
all dare we look for the multitude or the so-called “great” to 
enter the kingdom. Did Jesus encourage any such idea or esti- 
mate of the kingdom? Straight is the way and narrow is the 
gate still, that leads into life, and few there be that find it. 
The Christian life is the ideal life. Human nature has never 
passionately longed for the ideal. But steadily and hopefully 
that ideal life of the individual and society must be held aloft 
above the mammonism, the materialism, the social warfare of the 
street, the parlor, the ball room for, here and there, in the crowd 
the sword of the Spirit will pierce the armor of self-satisfied 
animalism and selfish culture and the message of Galilee and 
Calvary shall enter in to save and sanctify the lives of men. 





Faith and Good Works. 


ARTICLE V. 
FAITH AND GOOD WORKS.* 
BY J. M. REIMENSNYDER, D.D. 
ARTICLE XX. OF THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION: 


“Our teachers are falsely accused of forbidding Good Works. 
For their published writings of the Ten Commandments, and 
others of like import, bear witness that they have taught to good 
purpose concerning all estates and duties of life, as to what 
estates of life and what works in every calling be pleasing to 
God. Concerning these things preachers heretofore taught but 
little, and urged only childish and needless works, as particular 
holidays, particular feasts, brotherhoods, pilgrimages, services 
in honor of saints, the use of rosaries, monasticism, and such like. 
Since our adversaries have been admonished of these things, they 
are now unlearning them, and do not preach these unprofitable 
works as heretofore. Besides they begin to mention faith, of 
which there was heretofore marvellous silence. They teach that 
we are justified not by works only, but they conjoin faith and 
works, and they say that we are justified by faith and works. 
This doctrine is more tolerable than the former one, and can 
afford more consolation than their old doctrine. 

“Forasmuch, therefore, as the doctrine concerning faith, which 
ought to be the chief one in the Church, has lain so long un- 
known, as all must needs grant that there was the deepest silence 
in their sermons concerning the righteousness of faith, while only 
the doctrine of works was treated in the churches, our teachers 
have instructed the churches concerning faith as follows: 

“First, that our works cannot reconcile God or merit forgive- 
ness of sins, grace and justiiication, but that we obtain this only 
by faith, when we believe that we are received into favor for 
Christ’s sake, who alone has been set forth the Mediator and 
Propitiation (I Tim. 2:5), in order that the Father may be re- 
conciled through Him. Whoever, therefore, trusts that by works 
he merits grace, despises the merit and grace of Christ, and seeks 
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a way to God without Christ, by human strength, although 
Christ has said of Himself: ‘I am the way, the truth, and the 
life’ (John 14:6.) 

“This doctrine concerning faith is everywhere treated by Paul 
(Eph. 2:8). “By grace are ye saved through faith; and that 
not of yourselves ; it is the gift of God, not of works,” etc. 

“And lest any one should craftily say that a new interpreta- 
tion of Paul has been devised by us, this entire matter is sup- 
ported by the testimonies of the Fathers. For Augustine, in 
many volumes, defends grace and the righteousness of faith, over 
against the merits of works. And Ambrose, in his De Vocatione 
Gentium, and elsewhere, teaches to like effect. For in his De 
Vocatione Gentium, he says as follows: ‘Redemption by the 
blood of Christ would become of little value, neither would the 
pre-eminence of man’s works be superceded by the mercy of God, 
if justification, which is wrought through grace, were due to 
merits going before, so as to be, not the free gift of a donor, but 
the reward due to the laborer.’ But although this doctrine is 
despised by the inexperienced, nevertheless God-fearing and 
anxious consciences find by experience that it brings the great- 
est consolation, because consciences cannot be pacified through 
any works, but only by faith, when they are sure that, for Christ’s 
sake, they have a gracious God. As Paul teaches (Rom. 5:1): 
‘Being justified by faith, we have peace with God. This whole 
doctrine is to be referred to that conflict of the terrified consci- 
ence; neither can it be understood apart from that conflict. 
Therefore, inexperienced and profane men judge ill concerning 
this matter, who dream that Christian righteousness is nothing 
but the civil righteousness of natural reason. 

“Heretofore consciences were plagued with the doctrine of 
works, nor did they hear any consolation from the Gospel. Some 
persons were driven by conscience into the desert, into monast- 
ries, hoping there to merit grace by monastic life. Some also 
devised other works whereby to merit grace and make satisfaction 
for sins. There was very great need to treat of and renew this 
doctrine of faith in Christ, to the end that anxious consciences 
should not be without consolation, but that they might know 
that grace and forgiveness of sins and justification are appre- 
hended by faith in Christ. 
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“Men are also admonished that here the term ‘faith’ doth not 
signify merely the knowledge of the history, such as is in the 
ungodly and in the devil, but signifieth a faith which believes, 
not merely in history, but also the effect of the history—namely, 
this article of the forgiveness of sins, to wit, that we have grace, 
righteousness, and forgiveness of sins, through Christ. 

“Now, he that knoweth that he has a Father reconciled to 
him through Christ, since he truly knows God, knows also that 
God careth for him, and calls upon God; in a word, he is not 
without God, as the heathea. For devils and the ungodly are 
not able to believe this article of the forgiveness of sins. Hence, 
they hate God as an enemy; call not upon Him; and expect no 
good from Him. Augustine also admonishes his readers con- 
cerning the word ‘faith,’ and teaches that the term ‘faith’ is ac- 
cepted in the Scriptures, not for knowledge such as is in the un- 
godly, but for confidence which consoles and encourages the ter- 
rified mind. 

“Furthermore, it is taught on our part, that it is necessary to 
do good works, not that we should trust to merit grace by them, 
but because it is the will of God. It is only by faith that for- 
giveness of sins and grace are apprehended. And because 
through faith the Holy Ghost is received, hearts are renewed and 
endowed with new affections so as to be able to bring forth good 
works. For Ambrose says: ‘Faith is the mother of good will 
and right doing.’ For man’s powers without the Holy Ghost 
are full of ungodly affections, and are too weak to do works 
which are good in God’s sight. Besides, they are in the power 
of the devil, who impels men to divers sins, to ungodly opinions, 
to open crimes. This we may see in the philosophers, who, al- 
though they endeavored to live an honest life, could not suc- 
ceed, but were defiled with many open crimes. Such is the fee- 
blencss of man, when he is without faith and without the Holy 
Ghost, and governs himself only by human strength. 

“Hence it may be readily seen that this doctrine is not to be 
charged with prohibiting good works, but rather the more to be 
commended because it shows how we are enabled to do good 
works. For without faith human nature can in no wise do the 
works of the First, or of the Second Commandment. Without 
faith it does not call upon God, nor expect anything from Him, 
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nor bear the cross; but seeks and trusts in man’s help. And 
thus, when there is no faith and trust in God, all manner of 
lusts and human devices rule in the heart. Wherefore Christ 
said (John 15:5): ‘Without Me ye can do nothing, and the 
Church sings: 


‘Without Thy power divine 
In man there nothing is, 
Naught but what is harmful.” 


Article XXVI, in which are reviewed the abuses which have 
been corrected, says: 

“Tt has been the general persuasion, not of the people alone, 
but also of such as teach in the churches, that making Distinc- 
tion of Meats, and like traditions of men, are works profitable 
to merit grace, and able to make satisfactions for sins. And 
that the world so thought, appears from this, that new ceremo- 
nies, new orders, new holidays, and new fastings were daily in- 
stituted, and the teachers in the churches did exact these works 
as a service necessary to merit grace, and did greatly terrify 
men’s consciences, if they should omit any of these things. 
From this persuasion concerning traditions, much detriment has 
resulted in the Church. 

“First, the doctrine of grace and of the righteousness of faith 
has been obscured by it, which is the chief part of the Gospel, 
and ought to stand out, as the most prominent in the Church, 
that the merit of Christ may be well known, and that faith, 
which believes that sins are forgiven for Christ’s sake, may be 
exalted far above works 

“Secondly, these traditions have obscured the commandments 
of God; because traditions were placed far above the command- 
ments of God. Christianity was thought to consist wholly in 
the observance of certain holidays, fasts and vestures. These 
observances had won for themselves the exalted title of being 
the spiritual life and the perfect life 

“Thirdly, traditions brought great danger to consciences; for 
it was impossible to keep all traditions, and yet men judged 
these observances to be necessary acts of worship. Gerson writes 
that many fell into despair, and that some even took their own 
lives, because they felt that they were not able to satisfy the tra- 
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ditions; and meanwhile, they heard not the consolation of the 
righteousness of faith and grace.” 


THE BOOK OF CONCORD, THE APOLOGY : 


“Since men are naturally inclined to the idea, that their merits 
and works are of some value in the sight of God, this false prin- 
ciple has brought forth innumerable, perverted methods of wor- 
ship in the Church; for example, monastic vows, the abuse of 
masses, and the like, without number; new modes of worship 
being constantly devised out of this error.”....“Thus our ad- 
versaries teach nothing but the external piety of external good 
WORKS. 15501" 

“In regard to the twentieth article, they say in plain terms: 
That they reject and condemn our doctrine, which declares that 
men do not merit the remission of their sins by good works. Let 
each one carefully observe that it is this article they expressly 
reject and condemn. What need is there, then, of wasting 
words on this evident point? The illustrious doctors and fram- 
ers of the Confutation, clearly show here by what spirit they are 
moved. For this is by no means an unimportant point in the 
Christian Church, but rather the chief article, namely, that we 
obtain the remission of our sins, without our own merit, through 
Christ, and that He is the propitiation for our sins, not our 
works; as Peter says, Acts 10:43: “To Him give all the pro- 
phets witness, that through His name, whosoever believeth in 


Him shall receive remission of sins.” 


SMALCALD ARTICLES, PART II ARTICLE I. THE CHIEF ARTICLE. 


“That Jesus Christ, our God and our Lord, died for our sins, 


and was raised again for our justification, Rom. 4:25. 

And he alone is the Lamb of God, who bears the sins of the 
world, John 1:29. And God has laid upon him the sins of us 
all, Isa. 53:6. 

Again, all have sinned, and are justified without works or 
merits, of their own, by his grace, through the redemption of 
Jesus Christ in his blood, &., Rom. 3:23-24. Inasmuch, then, 
as this must be believed, and since it cannot be obtained or em- 
braced by works, law, or merit, it is clear and certain, that such 
faith alone justifies us, as Paul, Rom. 3:28, says: “Therefore 
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we conclude, that a man is justified by faith, without the deeds 
of the law.” 


CONSERVATIVE REFORMATION, KRAUTH, PP. 259-260. 


“With the Augsburg Confession begins the clearly recognized 
life of the Evangelical Protestant Church, the purified Church 
of the West, on which her enemies fixed the name Lutheran. 
With this confession her most self-sacrificing struggles and great- 
est achievements are connected. It is hallowed by the prayers 
of Luther, among the most ardent that ever burst from the hu- 
man heart; it is made sacred by the tears of Melanchthon, among 
the tenderest which ever fell from the eye of man. It is em- 
balmed in the living, dying, and undying devotion of the long 
line of the heroes of our faith, who, through the world which 
was not worthy of them, passed to their eternal rest. The great- 
est masters in the realm of intellect have defended it with their 
labors; the greatest princes have protected it from the sword, 
by the sword; and the blood of its martyrs, speaking better things 
than vengeance, pleads for ever, with the blood of Him whose 
all-availing love, whose sole and all-atoning sacrifice, is the be- 
ginning, middle, and end of its witness.” 

“But not alone on the grand field of historical events has its 
power been shown. It led to God’s Word millions who have 
lived and died unknown to the great world.” 

“In the humblest homes and humblest hearts it has opened, 
through ages, the spring of heavenly influence. It proclaimed 
the all-sufficiency of Christ’s merits, the justifying power of 
faith in Him; and this shed heavenly light, peace, and joy, on 
the darkest problems of the burdened heart.” 

The subject of the twentieth article of the Confession, is, 
Faith and Good Works. It is the most lengthy of The Chief 
Articles of Faith and contains the germ of the Reformation: 
principle, namely, Justification By Faith and without the deeds 
of the law. Salvation through faith in Christ and not by the 
merits of Good Works, no matter how proper the works might be. 

It is termed the chief article of importance by the Reformers, 
because it was the chief subject of difference between the Pro- 
testants and the Romanists. Hence the special attention given 
by them to its discussion. 
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It opens with a direct and positive denial of the false charges 
made against the Protestants, that they opposed Good: Works 
in their Churches and denied their importance in Christian 
character. They cite the fect of their published writings upon 
the Ten Commandments as an acknowledgement of their regard 
for the force of the Moral Law. They urge the fact that the 
Church, as under the direction of the Romanists, did not teach 
helpful works as the outgrowth of faith and the development of 
Christian character; but only useless and even childish perform- 
ances, which had no helpful effect upon the life or conscience. 
They declare that in the Church needless works were taught, 
such as particular holidays, fasts, pilgrimages and such like were 
enforced and nothing taught of faith as the ground of hope and 
reconciliation with God. That these were gross errors and that 
it was these things which largely they desired to correct. That 
the doctrine concerning faith, which ought to be the chief one 
in the Church, had long lain unknown. 

They explain the false teaching concerning faith as shown in 
the doctrine of the history of faith instead of faith itself. 

That whilst they believe the Scriptures everywhere to teach 
that our works cannot reconcile God or merit forgiveness of sins, 
grace and justification; that nevertheless they teach that works 
are a necessary outgrowth of faith and the fruit of it and the 
universal manifestation of its presence. They declare further- 
more that it is necessary to do good works, not that they should 
trust to merit grace by them, but because it is the will of God. 
It is a clear, strong and Scriptural statement of their doctrine 
of faith. That without faith it is impossible to perform works 
acceptable to God. 


FAITH. 


The Groundwork of Theology, Sprecher, pages 269-270. 

“Religion is a man’s relation to God; its root is faith; its end 
communion with God. As natural faith is the source of sound 
and healthy activities of natural life, so religious faith is that 
of those of the religious life. According to the principles of the 
Reformation, faith is the instrumental cause in the organization 
of true religion, and in the attainment of its end. Where there 
is no faith, there can be no true religion. In it is the point of 
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union and communion between God and man Faith in 
general, as religious faith, is knowledge of God springing from 
the nature of the human spirit, in its vital relations to Him, 
through the influence of general revelation, connected with the 
unconditional surrender of himself on the part of man. In the 
Old Testament, consequently it is strikingly expressed by a word 
which means both to be firm and to make firm, to support and to 
rely upon something; to trust, and to be trusted; to confide in 
and to submit to. “If ye do not believe Me, ye shall not be 
established” (Isaiah VII, 9). In the original the same word, in 
different forms, is here used in the two clauses of this sentence; 
in the first, to express trust; in the second, support. In like 
manner in the New Testament, the same word is used to desig- 
nate one who trusts, and one who is trusted. Faith is described 
in the Scriptures, therefore, as a confident persuasicn of the re- 
ality, and a spiritual apprehension, through divine revelation 
of the nature of things lying beyond the present and above the 
visible world; as ‘the substance,’ the hypostasis, the substratum, 
the realization, of things hoped for, and the evidence of things 
not seen’ (Heb. XI, 1). Thus true faith involves both knowl- 
edge and feeling ; it embraces an act of the intellect and a move- 
ment of the susceptibility. But it is also connected with an act 
of submission to God—which is manifestly an act of the will. 
Therefore, knowing, feeling and willing, operate together in 
faith. It has its existence exclusively in none of them; nor is 
it compounded of them. But it involves all of them.” 

Alexander Cruden: “Historical Faith is a speculative knowl- 
edge of, and bare assent to the truths revealed in the Scripture. 
Of this kind of faith the apostle James speaks, James 2:17: 
‘Faith, if it have not works is dead.’ ” 

“Justifying faith is a saving grace wrought in the soul by the 
Spirit of God, whereby we receive Christ as He is revealed in 
the Gospel, to be our Prophet, Priest, and King, trust in and rely 
upon Him and His righteousness alone for justification and sal- 
vation. This faith begets a sincere obedience in the life and con- 
versation. The Apostle to the Hebrews calls faith, the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen, Heb. 11:1. 
It assures us of the reality and worth of eternal invisible things, 
and produces a satisfaction and assured confidence, that God 
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will infallibly perform what he has promised, whereby the be- 
liever is as confident of them as if they were before his eyes, and 
in his actual possession. By this faith, we are said to be justi- 
fied, Rom. 5:1.” 

Faith like all the great doctrines and principles of Christi- 
anity, as those of civilization and government, in history, has 
passed through a process of development; this is even true as a 
matter of Revelation from God. Nature and the laws of nature 
and of Revelation or of the unfolding of truth have been in some 
respects similar in this fact So it has been with faith. Whilst 
we believe that faith has ever been the basis of human relation 
to deity, it has only appeared as a written record, distinctly 
emphasized from the Call of Abraham, 1921, B. C. From this 
period before the Christian era, it begins as a fact of history, as 
a fundamental teaching and even then is confined to the He- 
brews, who alone possessed Revelation. Faith in the sense of 
trust, was not an element of the religious systems of the great 
nations of the East. Nor was it taught by the great philoso- 
phers. Whilst Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, taught belief in 
the gods or in God and a system of moral character, their teach- 
ing was not founded on fait. They never placed the gods on @ 
basis of moral example nor trust in them in the Christian sense, 
as a means of salvation or deliverance from the evils incident to 
our humanity. 

Whilst they taught, as even the eariler schools of philosophy, 
of Elysian fields; they did not have the Christian conceptions 
of the grace of God and of salvation through faith, nor true con- 
ceptions of eternity and of the life beyond. 

The Scriptures expressly declare that the world by its wisdom 
knew not God. And it is true that in the interim between the 
close of the prophetic period and the birth of Christ, the great- 
est intellects and teachers of the ages flourished; yet it was a 
period of doubt, and of a great lack of faith and of spirituality. 
So in a large sense it can be said that during the first four thou- 
sand years the world was in large measure without faith, cer- 
tainly in its Christian and Gospel sense. 

Whatever there was of it remained alone with God’s people. 

Faith was not a subject of teaching in the great schools of 
philosophy and in many the influence was directly the opposite. 
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In fact the great line of separation from the beginning, if not 
just outside of Eden, was the godly and the ungodly or those 
who had faith and those who had no faith in God. From Babel, 
we have this idea running through all the historic nations, a 
spirit of rebellion against the system of trust, and which 
branched or turned off to materialism, nature worship. and to 
moralism apart from or independent of trust or faith. 

Materialism, rationalism, Epicurean philosophy and Stoicism, 
developed into indifference on the one hand and into Pharisaical 
seif-righteousness on the other until Christ. At the dawn of the 
Christain Era Phariseeism prevailed with the one and Agnostic 
philosophy with the other and pure faith and trust in God for 
salvation and justification by faith had well nigh been eliminated 
from all religion. 

The great distinguishing feature of all known religions of an- 
tiquity, for three thousand years, before Christ, was vested in 
works or penances, gifts to the gods termed sacrifices, punish- 
ments of the body, and deeds designed to propitiate the wrath 
of the deities. Love and faith were no part of the system. They 
ate and drank to the gods, and believed that they were present 
at their feasts; but not to dispense mercy and grace as in the 
Christian idea. The under:ying ideas of the prevailing schools 
of philosophy, such as the Stoics and Epicureans, which consti- 
tuted the foundation of the later schools of philosophy, were 
practically the same. 

At the dawn of the Christian Era these schools of philosophy 
had lost much of their ancient glory and influence and had de- 
generated into a sort of Agnosticism; but their fruit had pene- 
trated the old Hebrew system of religion to the extent that it 
manifested its presence in the self-righteousness and religious 
formalism of the Pharisees, who observed technically the tenets 
of the law, in tithes and offerings and letter, without its spirit- 
ual essence, who trusted in their descent from Abraham, instead 
of justification by faith, before God for their salvation through 
the promised Messiah. Hence John the Baptist termed them “hy- 
pocrites” and Christ compared them to “whited sepulchres.” 
Christ referred to their keeping of the law without the inner life 
in God. The idea thus of works, had its root in Babel and de- 
veloped nature and materialistic ideas which possessed the 
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great Pagan nations, was manifest in the teaching of moralism 
among the Greeks and Romans and those under the influence of 
pure philosophy, and idolatry and symbol worship amongst the 
more ignorant peoples, and hereditary salvation among the Jews; 
who had the law upon their robes and the hems of their garments 
in place of having it in their hearts and lives. 

Knapp’s Christian Theology, page 380: 

“The thought that internal goodness and integrity of the 
heart are alone pleasing to God, however plain this may appear 
to us, was entirely beyond the comprehension of rude and un- 
cultivated men.” 

However foolish the error, many nations among the earlier 
periods believed in the benefit of self-inflicted penances, and 
arbitrary sufferings of the sinner. “This error was very widely 
spread. This error is founded upon the mistaken conceptions 
of God. Fasting was also regarded in the light of self-infliction, 
by which forgiveness of sin might be procured. The great mass 
even of the Jews practiced all these penances, with the grossest 
conceptions of their nature and efficiency. It was supposed that 
one who had reformed might atone and make satisfaction for his 
past sins by some works or distinguished virtue; or that even one 
who had not reformed entirely, but was still addicted to certain 
sins might be pardoned by God for these sins, on account of 
some great, difficult, and useful labors which he might perform— 
suppositions, to be sure both false and unphilosophical.” 

Man realizing the presence of sin and fearing the evil conse- 
quences of sin, from the ealiest ages brought gifts to the gods, 
termed sacrifices, even though they were in no sense sacrifices. 

The idea or practice of gifts and sacrifices in religion is as old 
as the race. The signification of the term in the ancient lan- 
guages which means gifts also means sacrifices. This custom 
seems to have originated from the conception of the gods or of 
God in the sense that the gods were in some respects like men. 
Sacrifices and gifts were universal among all nations, as soon as 
they rise above the lowest order of intelligence. The Bible 
classes them amongst the first period of the world. Men con- 
ceived the deity as corporeal and like themselves. All nations 
believed that sins or transgressions were punishabie and also in 
some respects made satisfaction for. Hence to divert punish- 
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ment they would appease the gods or God, by offering sacrifices 
or performing meritorious deeds which would appease their wrath 
or win favor. The gods were thought to be present at these sac- 
rifices or gifts and to partake of the offerings. From this uni- 
versal principle has grown the idea of Good Works in salvation. 
Merit was always taught by the philosophers in their schools. 

Knapp’s Christian Theology, page 399: 

“That man can merit the divine favor and forgiveness by good 
works or virtues is an old mistake which continues to be widely 
prevalent, and is ever appearing again in some new form. 
Against this mistake which prevailed among the Jews and the 
Christian converts from Judaism, the apostles labored inces- 
santly, in entire accordance with that reasonable declaration of 
Jesus, Luke XVII, 10, “When we have done everything which 
we are bound to do, (although no one can ever pretend that he 
has) we are still servants who have deserved nothing, for we have 
done only our duty.” “All our good works do not confer favor 
upon God, or lay Him under obligation. The observance of His 
laws is our duty, and tends to our own good merely.” In Romans 
III, Paul particularly illustrates this doctrine. He says, 
“Through Christ we are justified, ie., from mere free grace, 
which we have not deserved, and which we cannot repay.” 

“But the Jews and the Christian converts from Judaism in 
that age were particularly inclined to the opinion that external 
observance of the divine Jaw, especially of the Mosaic ceremonial 
law, the most perfect of any, was meritorious, and more than 
anything else procured forgiveness from God. This mistake is 
controverted by Paul in his Epistles to the Romans and Gala- 
tions.” 

The word faith signifies, first to be firm, then to be certain, 
sure confident and when it refers to things spoken of, to hold 
them as certain. 

The term faith was frequently used in the religious dialect 
of the Hebrews and was originally taken from the language of 
common life and transferred into the religious phraseology of 
the Jews. From this Jewish dialect Christ and the apostles 
borrowed the terms.” 

Page 425—“The passage Heb. XI, 1, has always been con- 
sidered one of the most important with regard to the subject of 
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faith, and so indeed it should be,though its sense has been fre- 
quently perverted. The meaning of this passage needs to be 
distinctly exhibited. Paul here speaks of faith, or confidence 
in the divine promises or declarations, in general, especially of 
that exercised in sufferings and persecutions, (in order to pre- 
serve Christians from apostacy), not exclusive, however, of the 
peculiar saving faith of the Christian, as he also hopes to obtain 
forgiveness and salvation through Christ.” 

_ The principles of the Sermon on the Mount and the beauti- 
ful simple religious life and worship of the Apostolic Church 
gradually in the early centuries passed into the ritualism and 
dead works of formalism of the Church of Rome. 

Rome with her priestly orders, beads, masess, auricular confes- 
sions, indulgences, and priestly functions engulfed in immo- 
rality and human teachings and traditions led the Church away 
from true repentance, pardon for sin and justification alone 
through Christ before God, through the atonement made by 
Christ ; into a system of freedom from sin by outward works in- 
dependent from the heart and soul or state of the inner life. The 
truly anxious soul had no relief, and there was no peace to the 
conscience-smitten sinner. Hence the necessity of the Reforma- 
tion. 

When the Reformers conceived the Confession of Augsburg, 
it was on this point in answer to a historical idea of worship with 
a mighty historical back-ground of three thousand years. Hence 
all these statements concerning faith and good works, which run 
like great rock strata all through the history of the Reformation. 

It was a great era in doctrine, a religious historical cricis, as at 
the Deluge; at Babel, and the Call of Abraham from Chaldea, 
and at the birth of Christ. In fact this antagonism of outward 
works as against faith or an outward Christianity instead of an 
inward godly life of faith, has its presence and power in this 
splendid twentieth century, even in the Church. Paul’s words 
to the Romans are explicit Romans 3:20-28. “Therefore by 
the deeds of the law, there shall no flesh he justified in His sight ; 
for by the law is the knowledge of sin. Therefore we conclude 
that a man is justified by faith without the deeds of the law 
Romans 4:5. “But to him that worketh not, but believeth on 
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him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for right- 
eousness.” 

The teaching of the times prior to the Augsburg Confession, 
especially concerning the sacraments, resulted in a tendency to 
trust in outward works, and in the means of grace operating by 
the mere use of them. (ex opere operato). 

Christian Theology, Valentine, pages 208-209, Vol. II: 

Constituents of Faith—“Theology has well defined its essen- 
tial elements as three fold. It consists, (a) of knowledge. ‘The 
principle of God’s entrance, for salvation, into the soul through 
the faculty of intelligence, has normal and full force. The 
knowledge here is, of course. that body of redemptive truth used 
by the Holy Spirit in His Call. 

(b.) Of Assent, i. e., intellectual acceptance of the gospel 
teaching and promises as true. It is appropriately called, “his- 
torical faith.” 

(c.) The third or completing element of justifying faith is 
Confidence, or self-surrendering trust.” 

Page 214: “In the Christo-centric theology of our Church, 
Christ, in His revelation of God and His atoning work, being the 
great reality about which all spiritual truth moves, justification 
by faith becomes the pivota! fact in the application of redemp- 
tion.” 

Page 239: “St. James teaches us, and the history of the 
Church confirms it, that there is sometimes what is called faith 
that is not true faith, and is without either justifying or regen- 
erating power. It is “dead,” is not living reality. There is no 
conflict between St. Paul and St. James. Interpreted in their 
meanings, St. Paul assures: “Faith alone justifies,’ and St. 
James explains that this saving faith must have a vitality that 
is truly fruit-bearing, a spiritual reality that moves into the new 
life. When faith is genuine and really “justifies,” then regen- 
eration, in its renewing and sanctifying power, will appear ex- 
hibiting the on-moving progress of personal salvation, carrying 
it forward beyond its first stage of forgiveness, into purification 
from sin itself. It is the very nature of faith to set a man to 
doing, to obedience.” 

Page 263—“Faith is like the grain of mustard seed,.... It 
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contains within itself a mighty germinating power, which must 
necessarily beget a holy development of life.” 

Faith is internal—works external—faith is the inward growth 
of religious thought and impression, the anchorage of commu- 
nivn with God, and truth in the mind and heart or soul nature. 
The inspiration and foundation of or source of good works. 
Like the sap or life principle in the plant or fruit-bearing tree, 
which originates and forms and sends out to outward growth 
and manifestation. the fruit, or flower. Good works are this out- 
ward manifestation or deveiopment of the inner life-force, de- 
pendent upon it. Directed and moulded by it. Hence most in- 
timately and really inseparably connected to it and related to 
it. and yet has nothing to do with the formation or agency of the 
sap or inner life nor the laws which govern it. 

Whenever faith is strong and living, there will be found back 
of it a cause, namely, a knowledge of God and a true desire to 
obey Him, and an abiding trust in Him. Whenever good works 
in their legitimate sense or genuine condition are manifest, faith 
will be found back of them as the cause. Hence faith is essen- 
tial to good works and good works are ever present as the fruit 
of faith. 

Men prefer works to faith because the class of works preferred 
do not affect the inner life nor require as a necessity righteous- 
ness nor an humble walking with God. Works are a visible 
evidence of religion. Man always wanted a visible God. This 
was the root of idolatry. And even in the wilderness God yield- 
ed to this desire of Israel as manifest in the cloud. This idea 
led to images, symbols, and finally to idolatry and outward works, 
in religious life, such as all history shows, thus man was inclined 
to perform works, rather than be truly pious and spiritual. 

God instituted faith as the root of religion and standard of re- 
ligion to overcome this tendency and to beget and foster a wor- 
ship and religious life rooted in the heart and soul. Besides it 
was the only remedy for speculative philosophy, rationalism and 
materialism in religious thought. 

Mosheim’s Church History and ancient historians sustain this 
idea. 

Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation, Walker, pages 136-145: 

“When Christ, man’s perfect and spiritual instructor, had 
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come, and introduced the great doctrines of the spiritual dispen- 
sation, the next necessary step in the process was, that those 
truths should be brought to impress the soul, and influence the 
life, and so produce their proper effects upon human nature. The 
inquiry then presents itself, In what way could the truths of the 
Gospel be brought into efficient contact with the soul of man? 

There are but two ways, in which truth can be brought into 
contact with the mind. The one is sometimes called knowledge, 
the other faith or belief of testimony. In earlier and ruder ages, 
men were necessarily moved by knowledge, derived from their 
own observation and experience, through the medium of the 
senses; but as mankind increased in number, important truth 
was conveyed by one man or cne generation communicating their 
experience, and another man or another generation receiving it 
by belief in their testimony.” 

Perception and faith are the only modes by which truth can 
be brought into contact with the soul. Furthermore, man is so 
constituted that his faith, or belief has an influence not only 
over his conduct in life, but, likewise, over the character and ac- 
tions of the moral powers of the soul. A true conscience de- 
pends upon a true faith. The fact then is apparent, that the 
conduct of a man’s life is influenced by what he believes; and 
especially that the character and action of the moral powers of 
his nature are governed by the principle of faith. No matter 
whether man can comprehend all its depths and relations or not; 
if it destroys sin wherever it takes effect by faith, and makes hap- 
piness grow out of right living and right loving, from the con- 
stitution of things—from the character of God—from the nature 
of man—that doctrine is the truth of God. And that doctrine 
which hinders this result, or produces a contrary result, is the 
falsehood of the devil. (John 8:44.)” Therefore, Christ laid, 
at the foundation of the Christian system, this vital and neces- 
sary principle. He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, 
and he that believeth not shall be damned’—‘saved in accordance 
with the moral constitution of the universe, and damned from 
the absolute necessities existing in the nature of things.” 

Justification by Faith, Havkey, page 9: 

“Tt is clear that Justification by Faith is, above all others, the 
one great doctrine of Protestantism, as against all notions of 
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justification by works, by the merits and intercessions of saints, 
by penance, by sacraments and church ordinances, taught by 
Romanists.” 

Page 38:—“Faith is a divine work in us, which changes and 
regenerates.... It isa living, deliberate confidence in the grace 
of God.” Grace signifies the kindness and favor of God. (Lu- 
ther’s Com. on Gal. and Rom.) 

Page 57%7:—“Justification by faith and the imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness to us must be followed by a new and holy 
life, or the production of personal righteousness in our souls, that 
is the conforminty of our hearts and lives to the law of God, as 
ths Scriptures abundantly teach.” 

Page 119:—“The most vital point of the great controversy 
between the Reformers of the sixteenth century and the Papacy, 
and that which has given shape to the entire system of Protestant 
theology from that day to this, was the subject of justification. 
The Church of Rome had, for ages, entirely lost the true idea 
of this grand doctrine and taught justification by works, and 
such works of human invention as were, many of them, silly and 


contemptible, and others absolutely wicked. By the help of God, 
the Reformers and especially Luther, were enabled to restore the 
true Biblical apostolic doctrine,” that a man is justified by faith 
without the deeds of the law.” (Rom. 3:28.) 

Faith alone would develop a righteous character as against 
outward works. 


GOOD WORKS. 


It is a fact worthy of the most prefound contemplation that 
Christ as the Son of God, and thus commissioned to teach the 
truth to men and to set forth the true life, never took good works 
into consideration in their conception of the ancient Church. 
It was always faith No cne with all the mercy and grace of 
the Son of God as the Messiah was healed without the test or 
condition of faith. This was always applied or made the founda- 
tion of healing. Im this there was a great principle involved. 
It was that faith was the condition of salvation. That faith, 
was the element or qualification as historically in the godly line 
and as over and against a mere outward operation of certain 
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good works. Individuals are not saved by their measure of 
good works nor in the sense even of character, but in the way 
they honor God, by their true acceptance of faith in Him and in 
His plan of salvation and justification, which centers and is an- 
chored in Jesus Christ. 

What was this faith which the persons healed were to have? 
Apparently, simply in the power of Christ to heal as commis- 
sioned of God thus to be the Redeemer of Israel and of the world. 
No questions were ever asked as to the past or future, except the 
counsel at times given as to the man at the pool of Bethesda, 
“Sin no more.” (Matt. 9:29.) “Then touched He their eyes, 
saying, ‘According to your faith be it unto you.’ ” 

The apostles had faith in God, in Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God and to Whom all power had been given. Faith in the prin- 
ciples as set forth by Christ. That they were the true princi- 
ples of life over and above all historic principles of philosophy 
or of the historic world. And in His divine providence and pro- 
tection over them. And in their eternal resurrection, justifica- 
tion and salvation after death. Had it not been for this trust 
and faith they would never have gone forth as they did carrying 
out the great commission. 

History presents no parallel in all its archives and on all its 
pages of such nobility of character, such undying devotion, and 
such heroism. It is the result or fruit of faith. In Christ, faith 
in its Christian interpretation had its first development and its 
first inspiration in the world. Hence the tremendous growth 
of the Gospel which has triumphed over all the dead works, 
which the old world without faith developed, in the deeds of 
Pagan idolatry. 

So it is today, faith in the same cardinal doctrines and faith 
in the exceeding' great and precious promises, that are the in- 
heritance of the Church and of the Christian, has produced all 
the splendid good works of more modern Christianity and the 
Church. Such good works will of necessity follow. Not be- 
cause they are intrinsically 0: fundamentally necessary to the sys- 
tem of salvation, to save the soul. For salvation is the free gift of 
tod. But because the regenerate heart that has been brought into 
this close relation to God and to divine truth and to the princi- 
ples of this Godly state, cannot resist the performance of such 
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works or deeds or acts as are well pleasing to God. And as God is 
infinite in goodness and can and will only perform Good Works 
proceeding from the most holy attributes or elements or essence 
of goodness, therefore the child of God ingrafted into this life by 
this relation, through repentance, confession, pardon and justifi- 
cation by faith, will of necessity perform such Good Works as 
strength and opportunity will permit. 

Herein lies a deep principle which needs to be carefully de- 
fined. And on this point the Lutheran Reformers took their 
position. Thus this article became the most extended and in 
many respects the most important and critical of the creedal 
statements of the Reformation. For on the first articles there 
was not so wide a difference. On many statements the Reform- 
ers and the Romanists could have agreed, but not.on this. 

Perhaps the best service the Pharisees rendered to the thought 
of the Christian era, was their constant evidence of the life de- 
veloped by a system of outward works. Who thus constitute to 
all modern times through centuries a constant record of the re- 
sult of that kind of instruction and example. No spiritual bene- 
fit to men or to souls seeking justification before God was found. 

The philosophers, Ancient, Greek and Roman, as well as with 
their principles of morals, and the code of morals of the Chinese, 
with their worship of Ancestors, all combined to show life by 
works. As a fact of history it cannot be said that the world did 
not know a supernatural God. But the world by wisdom or phi- 
losophy never discovered faith as the fundamental relation in 
religious thought of man’s relation to God. 

Nor did it discover the attributes of God, nor that principle 
by which God and man could be reconciled and man justified be- 
fore God. Thus and thus particularly, the world of wisdom 
knew not tod, in that truest sense in which man was to know 
God; in the relation as Father, Benefactor and Provider and as 
that only one and true God, Who loved man because He had cre- 
ated him in His own divine image. That state of relationship, 
which speculative philosophy and rationalism do not recognize 
even in this glorious twentieth century. 

Christian Theology, Valertine, page 215, Vol. II: 

“The Confessional Statement: Our Churches teach that we 
cannot obtain forgiveness of sin and be justified before God by 
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our own strength, merit or works, (Augsburg Confession, Art. 
. IV), presents the negative aspect of the question of the attain- 
ment of salvation. The integrity of the gospel system of grace 
allows no recognition of justification grounded in any degree on 
human merit.” 

The Theology of Luther, Kostlin, Vol. I, pages 138-139. 

“Good deeds are such only as come to pass from God and for 
God’s sake, i. e., which are acknowledged and traced back to God, 
as following only from Him.” 

Pages 158-159—“It still remains accordingly, a principle uni- 
versally applicable in the study of Luther’s doctrine concerning 
the application of salvation to the sinner, that to this nothing 
can be contributed by any work of the sinner’s own. In opposi- 
tion to the validity of works of an external nature, Luther main- 
tains that righteousness is io be sought inwardly, in the heart, 
through faith.” 

Page 327; “In Luther’s defense of the doctrine of Justifica- 
tion by faith alone—against Eck, we are especially impressed by 
his earnestness in insisting that, as justification can come, not 
from works, but only from faith, so the man who has been justi- 
fied will certainly do corresponding works.” 

Page 435: “This faith, therefore, justifies. It alone justifies. 
Appropriately and correctly may Rom. ITI, 28, be accordingly, 
with Luther, translated: “Man is justified alone by faith,” even 
though the four letters, “sola,” do not stand in the passage; for 
such is the meaning of the apostle, who there absolutely ex- 
cludes all works, so that nothing remains.” 

Page 443: “We note clearly, first of all, in Luther’s utterances, 
his direct contradiction of the opinion that man can in advance 
perform good works, and then, through these, contribute some- 
thing to his justification.” 

Pages 449-450: “Purely tiirough faith, therefore, is man justi- 
fied, according to Luther, before he can cherish love within his 
heart, or do works pleasing to God. And purely through faith, 
likewise, is the man who already walks in the spirit of grace and 
regeneration, and performs good works, to continue to enjoy the 
forgiveness of sins and the good pleasure of God.” 

Pages 475-476: “Luther would by no means assign to the 
preaching of works, as thus conceived, a subordinate place.” 
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“Both doctrines, that of faith and that of works, should be dili- 
gently taught and impressed, yet in such a way that each is 
kept within its own limits. “But he nevertheless returns con- 
stantly to the announcement of the fundamental principle, that 
works contribute nothing to the securing of eternal happiness.” 

Vol. I, pages 155 and 184: “In Luther we find ourselves now 
brought to face the further proposition, that righteousness comes 
only from grace, in Christ, and that through faith. Only after 
we have become righteous persons can we perform righteous 
works. This declaration he here again, as in the Exposition of 
the Psalms, opposes to the Aristotelian maxim, that man be- 
comes righteous by doing that which is righteous.” But he no 
longer anywhere in his own writings or explanations of the Scrip- 
ture commends to Christians the monastic exercises, or even 
thinks them worthy of mention; not even, as we have observed, 
when speaking directly of works of external discipline.” 

Vol. Il, pages 355-356: “The chief interest of Luther always 
centers in the antagonism displayed against all claims of man 
to merit of his own, by which he may contribute to his own sal- 
vation, and against all unsettling of our assurance of salvation 
through Christ alone by representing it as obligatory upon us to 
contribute something to this end by our own efforts. He was 
compelled, in maintaining this fundamental position, to deal 
with the theories of the later Scholastisism, which sought, with 
equal boldness and artfulness, to combine a gross Pelagianizing 
view of the natural powers of the will with the assertion that we 
are saved only by grace.” He often finds occasion to criticise 
the maxim which had been generally adopted by Papists, that, 
“if a man does his part (quod in se est,) God then grants him 
grace”—that man, by works of his own good will, may merit for 
himself this grace (by which we are to understand a supernatural 
disposition imparted to the soul) de congruo, and may then, 
possessing this grace, perform a “work worthy and meritorious 
of eternal life’ (“opus condignum et meritorium vitae aeter- 
nae.”) Into such great error, says he, do even the most pious 
among the Papists, such as Gerson, fall. 

Pages 452-453: “Yet the works of the believer, or his own 
right conduct, labor and erdurance, do nevertheless, according 
to Luther, receive some acknowledgement from God. There 
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are, that is to say, special 1ewards which God promises to the 
righteous for their comfort and strengthening, in addition to the 
fact they are already, simply through their faith, in enjoyment 
of His grace, forgiveness ani the kingdom of heaven.” 

Pages 487-488 : “The works of the Christian within this sphere 
are holy and good, in so far as they are performed in faith and 
in accordance with the word of God, who has instituted all the 
various orders of society. Christ has Himself, by His own life 
and deeds, purified and hallowed the entire earthly life of man. 
We cannot properly say that a believer ought to perform good 
works, just as we cannot rightly say that the sun ought to shine, 
or that a good tree ought to bear good fruit. The sun shines and 
the good tree bears good fruit as a matter of course (de facto). 
“Those legal phrases do not reach hither.” 

History of Christian Doctrine, Sheldon, Vol. I, pages 127-128: 
“Faith was commonly regarded as the pre-eminent, means in the 
appropriation of salvation, and strong affirmations that it is the 
sole means may be found. “We being called,” says Clement of 
Rome, “by his will in Christ Jesus, are not justified by ourselves, 
nor by our wisdom, or understanding, or godliness, or works 
which we have wrought in holiness of heart, but by that faith 
through which, from the beginning, Almighty God has justified 
all men.” “Man is justified by faith,” writes Origin, “the works 
of the law making no contribution to his justification. Where, 
accordingly, faith is absent, which justifies the believer, even if 
one have the works of the law, nevertheless, because they are not 
built upon the foundation of faith, however good they may seem 
to be, they cannot justify the doer, because faith is wanting, 
which is the seal of those whe are justified by God. (1st Period, 
90-320.) 

Page 264: “But whatever tribute may have been paid to faith 
and to dependence upon divine grace, there were tendencies in: 
the Church at large in a contrary direction,—tendencies to exalt: 
works above the plane of mere fruits, and to emphasize them at 
the expense of the great subjective conditions of salvation.” 
(Second Period, 320-726.) 

Vol. II Fourth Period, 1517-1720, pages 3-5: “We enter now 
upon that era in the history of the Christian doctrine inferior in 
importance to none since the age of the apostles,—an era from 
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which one might date, withcut presumption, the second birth of 
Christianity. Remarkably fruitful in immediate results, the Re- 
formation was still more fruitful in preparing for remote and 
permanent acquisitions. It bears comparison with the first cen- 
tury in the work of breaking down barriers. Primative Christi- 
anity, by opening a way thrcugh the complex legalism and proud 
assumptions of Pharisaic Judaism, gained room for a glorious 
advance in religious thought and life. So the Reformation, in 
cleaving the fortifications of legality and pretentious infallibility 
by which the Romish hierarchy sought to perpetuate its spiritual 
despotism, provided inestimable opportunities of progress.” Its 
work was absolutely indispensable. It bears unmistakably the 
marks of divine providence.” 

Whether Luther fully apprehended it at first or not, his doctrine 
of justification by faith was a decided step toward the emanci- 
pation of the individual from the absolute authority of hier- 
archy.” 

Page 6: “The pre-emineutly Pauline experience of Luther 
brought into his soul with mid-day clearness the idea of justifi- 
cation by faith. As he had proved to the full the death-working 
power of all attempts to justify one’s self by means of works, the 
thought of justification by simple faith upon Christ came to him 
like a new gospel, like a mesasge of glad tidings from heaven. 
The Reformation as embodied in Luther began, not with a nega- 
tive, but with a positive principle, and a positive principle con- 
cerning the acts and experiences of the individual soul.” 

Page 175: “The faith which justifies was in the view of Luther 
vastly more than giving credence to facts of history.... Faith 
moreover is such an active principle that it cannot remain idle. . 
Love is sure to follow where faith is found, and iove does every 
kind of good work.” It is not itself properly included in the cate- 
gory of works, but it is the vital principle of works.” 

Page 176: “Protestantism accepted the general theory of justi- 
fication as outlined by Luther.” 

Knapp’s Christian Theology, pages 434-438: “With James, 
then, good works are pious, such as are done with reference to 
God, i. e.,such as flow from love to God and a spirit of obedience. 
Such actions only are pronounced by the Scriptures to be virtues, 
because they flow from religious motives. They are Christian 
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good works whenever they are done with particular reference to 
Christ.” 

With God it is the motive, thought or aim more than the ac- 
complishment or deed of the person. 

“But this term came to denote in a narrower sense, particular 
works of love, such as alms. During the middle ages the Roman 
Church made this particular sense the prominent one, and ac- 
cordingly ascribed merit to alms giving, presents to cloisters, 
churches, etc. But such works are called good in the holy Scrip- 
tures only so far as they are an active exhibition of love and obe- 
dience to God, and as they flow from religious motives.” Paul 
and James are theréfore agreed in fact. And there is no differ- 
ence in the meaning of the word used by them. Paul speaks of 
the foolish mistake by which one would obtain life and salvation 
from God by his supposed fulfillment of the divine law, while 
in reality he does not keep the law. James speaks of the pious, 
unpretending exercise of virtue, which is the first fruit and the 
evidence of faith, and therefore rewarded by God.” Paul and 
James as well as Christ disapproved of the former, while both of 
- them, as well as Christ, require the latter, with great seriousness 
and earnestness. The true nature of Christian good works. 
Their worth or capabililty of being rewarded (not their merit) 
consists partly in their conformity to the rules of conduct which 
God has given Christians, and partly in the end to which they 
are directed, and the motive by which they are performed. An 
action, therefore, is not a good work, although it may be right 
and lawful in itself. when it results from impure and unworthy 
motives, such as vanity, ambition, the gratification of inclina- 
tion, ete. The Christian performs good works only when he acts 
from thankful love to God and Christ and in unconditional obe- 
dience to their requirements : in short, from motives drawn from 
the Christian religion. God has determined and promised to 
reward the good actions of men. But this reward is not some- 
thing earned by men which God is bound to pay them; it is given 
to them of his free, undeserved goodness.” But obvious as this 
doctrine is to sound and umprejudiced reason, the great mass 
of mankind, of all ages and religions, have regarded certain ex- 
ternal actions as meritorious and propitiatory. This error, as 
far as it is theoretical, results from false notions respecting God, 
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and our relations to him. This is the reason why it is so preva- 
lent, in one form or another, among the Jews, heathen, and 
Christians. But this theoretical error would have been easily 
escaped or exploded if it were not connected with the depraved 
inclinations of the human heart. Love to sin makes men quick 
in inventing theories which will allow them to indulge in it at 
pleasure, and yet assure them of the favor of God. Notwith- 
standing these clear instructions of the New Testament, these 
two mistakes respecting the merit of works and the sufficiency 
of an inoperative faith, have always prevailed among Christians. 
The mistake respecting the merits of works was adopted into the 
whole system of the Latin Church.” 

“During the dark ages, after monastic principles became pre- 
valent in the Western Church, the worship of God. piety, and 
holiness, were supposed to consist almost wholly in external rites. 

“They believed that God would be induced by certain external 
actions to bestow favor on mankind. Much importance was at- 
tached to works of beneficence, to alms giving, presents to clois- 
ters etc. These views led to great corruption in morals. After 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the schoolmen, and especi- 
ally Thomas Aquinas, began to admit these views into their theo- 
logical systems, and to defend them, by logical arguments.” 

History of the Reformation, D’Aubigne, page 8, I Vol. Ed.: 
“Works of penance, thus substituted for the salvation of God, 
multiplied in the Church from the time of Tertullian to the 13th 
century. Men were enjoined to fast, to go bareheaded, to wear 
linen, etc., or required to leave home and country for distant 
lands, or else to renounce the world and embrace the monastic 
life. 

Page 45: “We approach the period which made Luther a new 
man; and, by discovering to him the unfathomable love of God, 
created in him the power to declare it to the world. The monks 
and theologians encouraged him to do good works, and in that. 
way to satisfy the divine justice.” “But what works thought 
he,” can proceed out of a heart like mine? How can I, with 
works, polluted even in their source and motive, stand before a 
Holy Judge? I was, in the sight of God, a great sinner,” says 
he, “and could not think it posisble for me to appease Him with 
my merits.” 
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Pages 153-154, Luther on Good Works: “The first, the noblest, 
and the greatest of all works,” says he, “is faith in Jesus Christ. 
From this work all others must flow. They are all but the vas- 
sals of faith, and receive from it alone all their efficacy.” 

“Tf man but feel in his heart the assurance that what he does 
is acceptable to God, his action is good, though he should but 
raise a straw from the earth. But if he has not this confidence, 
his action is not a good work, even though he should raise the 
dead to life. A heathen, a Jew, a Turk, a sinner, may do all 
other works; but to put one’s trust in God, and have assurance 
that we are accepted by him, is what none but the Christian 
standing in grace is capable of doing.” 

A Christian who has faith in God does all with liberty and 
joy; while that man who is not at one with God, is full of cares 
and under bondage; he inquires anxiously what amount of 
bondage good works is required of him; he turns to ask of this 
man or another, finding no rest for his soul, and doing every- 
thing with fear and dissatisfaction. “Therefore it is that I 
have ever held up the necessity of Faith. But in the world 
around me it is otherwise. There the essential thing is repre- 
sented to be the having many works, works of high fame and all 
degrees, without regarding whether they are done in faith. 
Thus they build up their peace, not on the good pleasure of God, 
but on their own merits, or in other words on the sand.” (Matt. 
7:26.) 

It is said that to preach faith, -is to discourage good works; 
but though a man should have in himself the combined strength 
of all his race, or even of all created beings, this one duty of the 
life of faith would be a task too great to be ever performed. If 
I say to a sick man: “resume your health, and you will have the 
use of your limbs,” can it be said that I forbid him the use of 
his limbs? Must not health precede labor? It is the same 
when we preach faith; faith must go before works, in order to 
good works.” 

Faith comes from Jesus Christ alone, promised and freely 
given. Works never could produce this faith. Iv flows in the 
blood,—from the wounds and death of Christ. Jt springs up, 
from that source, to rejoice our hearts.” 
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Kurtz's Church History, pages 44-46: 

“In its fundamental principles, heathenism denies the exist- 
ence of a living and personal God, despises the salvation which 
H: has prepared, and embodies the idea that man is both able 
and obliged to deliver himself by his own strength and wisdom.” 
The almost incredible deeds of self-devotion and renunciation, 
such as hecatombs, sacrifices of children, emasculation, prosti- 
tution, etc., attest the power and energy with which, in its high- 
day, the worship of nature had kept hold on the hearts of its 
adherents.” 

Among the Jews, “True piety decayed into petty legalism and 
ceremonialism, into works and self-righteousness.” 

Page 71.—The first enemy which appeared, even in the midst 

of the Christian camp itself was the well known pharisaical Ju- 

daism, with its traditionary ossiflcation of doctrine, its righteous- 
ness of dead works, its narrow-minded pride of nationality, and 
its carnal and perverted views about the Messiah.” 

It was the shibboleth of that party, that the Gentiles should 
be constrained to observe the ceremonial law (of the Sabbath, of 
meats, of circumcision), as being the necessary condition of sal- 
vation.” 

Page 209—Doctrinal System of Augustine: 

“Divine grace avails itself of what remains of the image of 
God in man, which appears in his need and capability of re- 
demption.” 

But grace alone can save man, or give him eternal blessedness. 
Hence grace is absolutely necessary—it constitutes the com- 
mencement, the middle, and the close of the Christian life. It 
is imparted to man not because he believes, but in order ¢hat he 
may believe; for faith also is the work of God’s grace. 

Grace, having first awakened a man through the law to a sense 
of kis sin and desire after salvation, next leads him by the Gos- 
pe! to believe in the Saviour (gratia praeveniens.) Grace then 
procures pardon of sin by the appropriation of the merits of 
Christ through faith, and imparts to man the powers of a divine 
life by bringing him into a living communion with Christ (in 
bantism.) Our free-will towards that which is good being thus 
restored (“gratia operans”), henceforth manifests itself in a de- 
voted life of holy love.” 

Pages 451-452.—“These seeds of error sprung up and spread 
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during the middle ages....They manifested themselves chiefly 
as boundless superstition of every kind, lax and demoralizing 
discipline, spurious asceticism, work-righteousness, secularism 
in the Church, ignorance, and looseness among the clergy, and 
the abuse of hierarchical power.” 

Page 499.—(Cent. 14 and 15, A. D.): 

“For the first time also was it understood and proclaimed, 
more or less distinctly, that a genuine reformation must be based 
on that great doctrine of justification by faith, which had at first 
been the corner stone of the Church.” 

Third Section—pages 27-28.—“The development of Christi- 
anity was impelled in the ancient Church by tradition, in the 
mediaeval by the hierarchy, and in the modern by science. Tra- 
dition represents Christ’s supremacy over the Church. By the 
former the catholicity of the Church was developed; the latter 
protected the Church against the storms which arose amid the 
conflicts of the ancient and modern world, and secured its per- 
petuation. But both tradition and the hierarchy transcended 
their proper limits; hence upon modern science developed the 
duty of leading men back to the fountain of salvation in Christ, 
and of the knowledge of that salvation in the Scriptures, that 
thus the truth might be sifted of falsehood, and that which was 
normal be separated from abnormal developments in the history 
of the Church. This happened in the Reformation.” 

Not that science produced the Reformation, for it was rather 
called forth by deep anxieties for the salvation of the soul, 
against which Romish tradition had sealed the Sacred Scriptures, 
and Romish indulgences and justification by works had barred 
faith in Christ. But the Reformation became the most zealous 
patron of science, because science furnished the means of dis- 
covering, establishing, and perfecting the principles of true re- 
form. These principles were: the sole normal authority of the 
Holy Scriptures, and justification by faith alone, without any 
merit of works.” 

Mosheim’s Church History, Vol. I, pages 21-23: 

“Two religions flourished at this time in Palestine, viz., The 
Jewish and the Samaritan. whose respective followers beheld 
those of the opposite sect with the utmost aversion. The Jewish 
religion stands exposed to our view in the books of the Old Tes- 
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tament ; but, at the time of Christ’s appearance, it had lost much 
of its original nature and of its primitive aspect. Errors of a 
very pernicious kind had infected the whole body of the people, 
and the more learned part of the nation were divided upon points 
of the highest consequence. All looked for a deliverer, but not 
for such a one as God had promised. Instead of a meek and 
spiritual Saviour, they expected a formidable and warlike prince, 
to break off their chains, and set them at liberty from the Ro- 
man yoke. All regarded the whole of religion, as consisting in 
the rites appointed by Moses, and in the performance of some 
external acts of duty towards the Gentiles.” 

Justification by Faith, Harkey, pages 122-125: 

“As the Reformers are so decided and uncompromising in 
their rejection of the great and fatal error, which makes man 
his own savicr, and sets aside Christ altogether, they were ac- 
cused of prohibiting good works. 

All the actions and works of men are either good or bad. 
And as the holy and perfect law of God is the standard of moral 
right, all actions are good or bad as they agree or disagree with 
this law. In this sense men who are not Christians, and even 
bad men, may do good works. That is, they may, and often do 
perform acts that are in themselves morally right or good, that 
is, in external conformity with the divine law. Such are all the 
acts of natural goodness, benevolence, charity, kindness, justice, 
truth, uprightness and the like. Sometimes the motives which 
prompt such deeds may not be good, but even then the actions 
in themselves are good. To show mercy to the poor and afflicted 
—to feed the hungry and clothe the naked—to aid in the promo- 
tion of any cause which tends to enlighten and elevate mankind 
and better the condition, must always be considered acts that 
are right and good, from whatever motives done, or by whomso- 
ever done. So according to the plain statement of the Apostle 
Paul, even the heathen, who are without revealed religion, may 
do good works; for when the Gentiles, who have not the law, do 
by nature the things contained in the law, these having not the 
law, are a law unto themselves which show the work of the law 
written in their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, 
and their thought, the meanwhile accusing, or else excusing one 
another. (Rom. II, 14-15.) They have not another standard of 
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right, not another and different morality, but the same law, writ- 
ten in their hearts.” 

Works good in a sense may be performed without the inward 
corresponding life. As a pure matter of policy, or the satisfying 
of conscience or moral consciousness; without a true righteous 
desire or spirit relation to God. Such works are not beneficial 
to character, to religious development, nor do they exhibit faith, 
hence they are not acceptatle to God. They might be gifts to 
the gods, but not sacrifices in the truly religious significance of 
the word. Such were the gifts and good works, rendered to the 
divinities or deities by the pagan world in all their religious 
rites and ceremonies, many of which were highly immoral and 
wicked. Such were the works of the heathen wrongly called 
sacrifices. Such works the unregenerate man prefers to perform, 
because they do not interfere with his inward desire or life. 

A deep principle here is designed by God in the line of ‘the true 
development of a humble, contrite heart and life before God, 
which all religious history shows only results where faith has 
been the moving power within, with sincerity behind it. The 
true purpose of religion is specifically to develop character in its 
divine completeness. 

The Catechumen’s Guide, Chas. A. Smith, pages 190-193: 

“Nor can the sinner obtain salvation as the reward of all the 
efforts of obedience of which he is capable. Indeed, “there are 
none that doeth good, no not one,” and the best services of man 
carry along with them the evidences of moral imperfection. 
The powers of the soul have become so weakened by sin, and man 
inherits a nature so depraved, as to render a perfect obedience to 
the moral law of God utterly impossible. To regard our own 
works therefore, as possessing any value, is dangerous in the ex- 
treme. According to the gospel system, good works are re- 
quired cf us, not as a ground of justification, but simply as the 
evidence of faith, and the fruits of regeneration.” “He that 
believeth shall be saved.” 

Good works in their true realm must and can be only the out- 
growth of an inner principle founded on the same experience 
anil the great principle divinely instituted in the life of grace 
and truth as it came from God. Good works are in the religious 
sense and in the light of revelation as the true Word of God and 
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alone so recognized by God, such as proceed from motives and 
purposes and thoughts which are inspired or generated by that 
inner faith and life which are the result of communion with 
God and produced by this prompting of the Holy Spirit. No 
matter how eminently the works may in a human sense be ad- 
mirable, they are nothing with God in the matter of saving 
grace without these conditions. 

In a larger and more gencral sense, good works are necessary 
to the development of Christian character. Just as a healthy 
tree must produce its fruit, so a healthy religious character will 
bring forth proper fruits. They are the exercise of faith or its 
visible manifestation. The Reformers never disbelieved in good 
works nor failed to emphasize their importance as the evidence 
and fruit of faith and of a true Christian character and inward 
life 

There must be faith as an evidence of the true inward state of 
the believer, for Religion—Christianity, is a living—a life. 

There must therefore be good works for the exercise and out- 
growth of this faith. Faith is the seed and works are the grain. 
They must be in harmonious relation to each other as the seed 
and grain in kind. Christianity differs from all the religious 
systems of the world on this point, namely that it embodies faith 
in its system and places it as the foundation stone. 

The unregenerate man cannot do spiritual works, that is works 
which are prompted and directed by the Spirit, and only such 
are good works, because in the truly religious and Scriptural in- 
terpretation such are alone acceptable to God. The works might 
even in their outward exhibition be the same and yet only those 
are good works, which are from the spirit and form a desire to 
please God. Jesus said to the woman of Samaria, at Jacob’s 
well, “God is a Spirit and they that worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth.” Neither the holy temple at the 
sacred city nor the venerated temple on Mount Cerizim, made 
either the works or the worship acceptable to God. But that 
which prompted then and the purpose in rendering them. This 
is a beautiful and comforting truth in the line of all Gospel 
teaching. 

The whole question was clearly and plainly put to Jesus after 
feeding the five thousand, when he chided them. for following 
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Him for the loaves and the fishes, when He answered their ques- 
tion addressed to Him (John 6:28-29): “They said therefore 
unto Him, What must we do, that we may work the works of 
God? Jesus answered and said unto them, This is the work of 
God, that ve believe on Him whom He hath sent.” This ques- 
tion concerning works was the common idea of the age. Paul 
said: (Heb. 11:6) “Without faith it is impossible to please God.” 

Schmid’s Doctrinal Theology, pages 508-511: 

“Renovation makes itself known by good works. (1) By these 
we understand such things as are done by the regenerate in ac- 
cordance with the divine will, (2) whether they be outward 
visible acts or inward acts, impulses, and movements in man. 
(3) They are called good works, not as though they were good 
and perfect in themselves, (4) for such cannot be performed 
by sinful men, (5) but because they are the out-growth of a 
good disposition, well pleasing to God, and because they pro- 
ceed from the faith of one who is reconciled to God. (6) They 
cannot be produced, therefore, until man has been regenerated, 
because not until then does such a disposition, wrought by the 
Holy Ghost and well pleasing to God, dwell in man, and not until 
then has he become able to do what is good; (7) wherefore, even 
those acts of the unregenerate which externally correspond with 
the divine law cannot at all be called good works. (8) Such 
good works, however, must be wrought by the regenerate; not, 
indeed, as though they had thereby to justify themselves before 
God, or to merit their salvation, for unless they were already 
justified, they could not perform good works; but for this rea- 
son. that thereby they show their obedience toward God, whose 
will it is that he be honored by a holy life and good deeds, and 
that thereby they at the same time, through them, demonstrate 
the actual existence of such a believing disposition; for where 
this exists it drives them from within to the performance of good 
works with the same necessity with which the good tree produces 
good fruits. ” 

Holl (1190.) “Good works are free acts of justified persons, 
performed through the renewing grace of the Holy Spirit, ac- 
cording to the prescription of the divine law, true faith in Christ 
preceding, to the honor of God and the edification of men.” 
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Grh. (VIII, 14.) “Since the works of the regenerate also are 
imperfect and impure, therefore that they may please God, it is 
necessary that faith in Christ should be added, on account of 
whom apprehended by faith, not only the person but likewise 
the good works of che regenerate please God, hence it is said 
that faith is the form of good works in the regenerate.” 

The spirit of Christianity is an active spirit and the Christian 
life an active life. Religion or religious faith begets, creates, 
develops and fosters like energies, principles and elements of 
character and qualities of mind and soul, which will manifest 
their fruits in good works. This accords with all the principles 
of the universe, as exhibited in the creation and its laws. Jesus 
said, “My Father worketh even until now, and I work.” (John 
5:17.) The Christian faith cannot exist without the evidence 
of its presence showing in good works; which are the necessary 
fruits of faith. 

Faith and good works are inseparately related to each other. 

Good works must be performed not in the sense, as if neces- 
sary to salvation by the law of salvation, but as the essential and 
natural evidence that true faith is present. 

They are important to evidence to the world, what religion 
is and to advance the interests of religion among men, which is 
a Christian’ duty. 

Religion is an energetic life action, and faith which is its 
ground work or foundation, must lead to life to be itself. 

Good works rise up from faith and are built upon faith. 

Ancient history in thousands of years, in all the religious his- 
tory of the world was without a true faith or religion founded 
on faith and hence failed to produce good works such as right- 
eousness, mercy and truth. Neither the Fatherhood of God nor 
the Brotherhood of man was recognized, nor the best standard 
of citizenship develoved, nor the noblest elements of character 
built up. Nor did the Church of Rome with all its efforts in 
the line of works produce true good works. The rack, persecu- 
tion, the inquisition were the outcome of its barbarous nature 
and teaching. 

But in the line of good works springing from faith and the 
doctrine of justification by faith there has resulted as the natural 
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growth or fruit all the gloiious works of modern Christianity, 
in its most progressive type 

The history of the world nroves this and its history establishes 
it beyond all question. The most noble sacrifices resulting from 
the most splendid character, as the work of faith have shown a 
devotion and consecration rooted in wisdom, mercy and self- 
sacrifice for the glory of God and the common weal, that find no 
parallel in all history and aii ages. 

The civilization and moral cultus of the ancient world for 
four thousand years, living under the idea of works as a religious 
standard stand in marvelous contrast with the religious culture 
and morals and civilization, under the growing and developing 
spirit of Christianity. Wherever religious civilization has been 
established in nations and peoples of the earth, as founded 
upon faith this distinction is wonderfully marked. So also may 
we compare the Dark Ages under Romanistic rule and the Mid- 
dle Ages, with the spirit and fruit of the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century and the modern national and religious life as 
its direct fruit. Liberty and faith have journeyed side by side, 
in the modern progress of men. The distinction is most largely 
due to the two distinct lines of thought. The inner and the 
outer, or works and faith. 

Religious faith, anchors in the spiritual nature of man, and 
as the soul is the strongest force in man, faith naturally becomes 
a powerful factor in all man’s actions. When man becomes sub- 
ject to faith, he most naturally does the works of faith. John 
said, to the multitudes and especially to the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees: “Bring forth therefore, fruit worthy of repentance.” 
(Matt. 3:8.) 

Conservative Reformation, Krauth, pages 313-314: 

Of Good Works; Krauth, commenting on the Formula of Con- 
cord, says: “Here are rejected the phrases that good works are 
necessary to salvation, (Major), and that good works are in- 
jurious to salvation (Amsdorf), and the truth is taught first, 
that good works must surely follow true faith, as the good fruit 
of a good tree; that it is the necessary duty of regenerate men to 
do good works, and that he who sins knowingly loses the Holy 
Spirit; but that, nevertheless, men are neither justified nor saved 
by their good works, but by “grace through faith.” In a word, 
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justification and its consequent salvation are necessary to good 
works, not the converse. They precede, the good works follow. 

Second: “We reject and condemn the naked phrase, “that 
good works are injurious to salvation,’ as scandalous and de- 
structive of Christian discipline. That the works of a man who 
trusts in them are pernicious, is not the fault of the works them- 
selves, but of his own vain trust, which, contrary to the express 
Word of God, he puts in them. Good works in believers are the 
indication of eternal salvation. It is God’s will and express com- 
mand that believers should do good works. These the Holy 
Spirit works in them. These works for Christ’s sake are pleas- 
ing to God, and to them He hath promised a glorious reward in 
the life that now is, and in that which is to come. 

In these last times it is no less necessary that men should be 
exhorted to holy living, should be reminded how necessary 
it is that they should exercise themselves in good works to show 
forth their faith and gratitude toward God, than it is necessary 
to beware lest they mingle good works in the matter of justifica- 
tion. For by an Epicurean persuasion about faith, no less than 
by a Papistical and Pharisaic trust in their own works and 
merits, can men come under condemnation.” (Epitome, 588- 
591.) 

Formula of Concord, Epitome: 

“For the purpose of affording a complete explanation and de- 
cision of this controversy, we set forth the following as our doc- 
trine, faith and confession : 

1. That good works certainly and undoubtedly, like the fruit 
of a good tree, follow true faith, that is to say, not a dead but a 
living faith. 

2. We also believe, teach and confess, that good works should 
be entirely excluded when the subject of our salvation is dis- 
cussed, as also we do with regard to the article of justification 
before God, in conformity to the clear words and testimony of 
the Apostle, when he writes thus: “Even as David also de- 
scribeth the blessedness of the man unto whom God imputeth 
righteousness without works, saying, ‘Blessed are they whose in- 
iquities are forgiven, and whose sins are covered.’ ” Rom. 4:6-7. 

3. We also believe, teach, and confess, that all men, but 
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especially those who are regenerated and renewed through the 
Hely Spirit, are under obligation to do good works. 

10. We believe, icach and confess, moreover, that works do 
not preserve or secure faith and salvation in us, but the Spirit of 
God alone, through faith of whose presence and indwelling, good 
works are the evidence. 


NEGATIVE. 


1. We accordingiy reiect and condemn expressions or doc- 
trines like these: ‘That cood works are necessary to salvation; 
again, that no. one has ever been saved without good works; 
again, that it is impossible to be saved without good works.” 

These erroneous views concerning good works, undermine the 
whole Christian system, exclude faith which is the pillar of sal- 
vation, and build up in the heart of man and establish a stand- 
ard of moralistic life which is without Christ and contrary to the 
whole teaching of the Sacred Scriptures. 

The great doctrine of the Atonement is annulled and a proud 
and self-righteous spirit predominates. The most splendid ele- 
ments of Christian character fail to be nurtured and religion 
fails of its purpose. Men are led back to the Dark Ages and all 
achievements in Christian effort, sacrifice and history are lost. 
Faith, the great doctrine of our justification, is eliminated and 
acts of human merit are substituted. A sort of idolatry differ- 
en: in form, but similar in principle takes the place of true 
spiritual worship. There is a great tendency toward these views 
and practices in more modern times. With many religion is 
purely conformity to certain customs in outward expression or 
manifestation. Hence the importance of such discussions and 
the duty to defend and perpetuate the principles of the Refor- 
mation as set forth in our Confession. 3 

“For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything, 
nor uncircumcision ; but faith working through love.” (Gal. 5:6.) 

“Now that no man is justified by the law in the sight of God, 
is evident, for, “The righteous shall live by faith.’” (Gal. 3:11.) 

“And be found in him, not having a righteousness of mine 
own, even that which is of the law, but that which is through 
faith in Christ, the rightecusness which is of God by faith.” 
(Phil. 3:9.) 
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“For by grace ye have been saved through faith ; and that not of 
yourselves; it is the gift of God; not of works, that no man 
should glory.” “For we are His workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus for good works, which God afore prepared that we should 
walk in them.” (Eph. 2:8-10.) 

“Yet knowing that a man is not justified by the works of the 
law, save through faith in Jesus Christ, even we believed on 
Christ Jesus, that we might be justified by faith in Christ, and 
not by the works of the law because by the works of the law 
shall no flesh be justified.” (Gal. 2:161.) 

Phil. 2:13.—“For it is God who worketh in you both to will 
and to work, for His good pleasure.” 

James 2:17.—“Even so faith, if it have not works, is dead in 
itself.” 

2nd Thess. 2:17.—“Comtort your hearts and establish them 
in every good work and word.” 





The Pastor and the Afflicted. 


ARTICLE VI. 


THE PASTOR AND THE AFFLICTED. 


BY E. D. WEIGLE, D.D. 


There is no part of a pastor’s work that challenges his unremit- 
ting thought and attention like that which centers in the care of 
the afflicted. If this part of his work is overlooked and ne- 
glected he cannot long be at his best in the other departments 
of his many-sided vocation. The pastoral side of ministerial 
life, and the most delicate function of that life—the pastoral con- 
duct, or demeanor, with the afflicted, calls for special emphasis. 
The minister who is a preacher only, and, consequently, not a 
pastor, does not come within the scope of this discussion. A 
remark was made in the writer’s presence, not long since, by a 
lady who is not given to saying unkind things: “We have a 
preacher, but not a pastor.” Such will not be considered as 
properly coming within the range of this paper, unless merely in 
the light of pastoral inefficiency, for the preacher and the pastor 
must never be divorced. It is assumed that the preacher is a 
pastor as well, and it shall be our purpose to study, and inquire 
into, his conduct, or behavior, in the sick-room. 

There are two general sources of data upon which such an in- 
quiry may be based: What writers on, and teachers of, Pastoral 
Theology have said, and what one may have learned from obser- 
vation and experience. Wz may have read what the ablest 
writers have said on this department of Pastoral Theology. It 
may have been our privilege to have sat at the feet of the most 
capable and the best informed instructors touching the subject 
in hand, yet, when we were brought face to face with the prob- 
lems which present themselves in the cure of souls, especially im 
the time of affliction, we realize that the theory was one thing,, 
and the actual practice quite another. That this delicate func- 
tion of the Christian pastor may be rightly performed, there is 
need for good judgment, sanctified common sense, Christian 
tact and a Christlike sympathy, and tenderness. 

The field of inquiry is limited to one phase of pastoral ac- 
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tivity—the sick-room. It is not for us to inquire, in this con- 
nection, into a pastor’s general efficiency in the pastoral relation- 
ship, in the broad sense, including pastoral visitation in its widest 
meaning. We are to study the pastor’s conduct, or behavior, 
with the afflicted, while actually being with them. “Whatever may 
be the speculations of thinkers upon ideal truth, from Anselm to 
Bushnell, it is always right to be and to do good,—to strive after 
the pure life of God in the soul. The Church easily loses the 
consciousness of its high mission, but the Church, above all, is 
the sphere of the Holy Spirit’s activities, who is called the Spirit 
of Christ, the Spirit of truth. The pastor should not be a su- 


perficial man, or superficially acquainted with his flock, but 
studying his people with that loving and comprehensive insight, 


given by the Spirit, he should seek that they should be thor- 
oughly perfected in Christ. The life of the pastor should be 
identical with the will of Christ. These days his character, his 
Christlikeness, in the absence of the holy glow that once sur- 
rounded the office of the pastor, are the things which count. 
The sympathy, the wonderful fruitfulness of the Christian re- 
ligion as exemplified in the pastor who represents his divine 
Master on earth, and who is no mere theorist, but an untiring 
good worker, a loving and courteous helper of humanity, are the 
things which tel]. A keen and trained intelligence, touched by 
the spirit of divine love, is demanded for the pastoral work of 
our age and land.” (Hoppin). Pastoral Theology. 

Dr. Theodore Cuyler, that prince of pastors, says, “that when 
a pastor is requested to visit a sick parishoner, he should respond 
as quickly and as speedily, as a trained fireman hastens to a fire, 
when the call has been sent in.” It is highly important that 
there be no delay, and, especially, no forgetfulness or neglect, 
when the patsor’s services are desired in the sick-room, since the 
salvation of a soul may hang, or depend, upon the Christlike 
ministry of a moment. 

“To the afflicted the true pastor comes as an angel of mercy. 
They should be deat with tenderly and with an intelligent ap- 
preciation of their bodily and spiritual condition. Great care 
and wisdom are here necessary. The pastor should enter the 
sick-room cheerfully, having acquainted himself previously with 
‘the bodily and mental condition of the sufferer and he should be 
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especially on his guard against administering unwarranted com- 
fort on the one hand, or of driving to despair on the other.” (Dr. 
Hay, Lectures on Pastoral Theology.) 


I. PRE-REQUISITES, 


There are some very important pre-requisites to helpful pas- 
toral conduct with the afflicted, which should be noted and ac- 
centuated. One of these pertains to the pastor’s physical condi- 
- tion. No one should undertake to minister comfort and grace to 
the afflicted, when not in a physical condition to do it cheerfully 
and graciously. When suffering from a raging headache, a disor- 
dered stomach, or a sluggish liver, the open air in healthful ex- 
ercise, not the sick-room, is the proper place. One’s individual 
troubles and pains should never be carried into the sick-chamber. 
A sick pastor with a long face, a gloomy countenance and a 
funereal tone of voice is not a fit subject to minister comfort to 
the afflicted. 

Another pre-requisite to helpful pastoral! conduct with the 
afflicted is a cheerful disposition, as we enter and continue in the 
sick-room. This involves a genuine sympathy coupled with 
sanctified tact. As stated, the sick-room should rarely, if 
ever, be entered, to minister consolation to the afflicted when we 
ourselves are depressed in spirit, or not in a healthy frame of 
mind. An assuring faith, a holy joy, a calm peace, we should 
bring to the afflicted. The nature of the pastor’s conduct with 
the afflicted is not only very important, but extremely delicate. 
The care of the sick requires as a pre-requisite not only a healthy 
physical state and a cheerful disposition, but a sympathetic na- 
ture and consecrated tact. This grace of the pastoral office, 
whilst it is in no unreal sense a gift, comes only with a growing 
experience in the cure of souls. There are pastors who keep the 
pulpit work at a high grade, but who utterly fail to be a comfort 
to their people in the time of affliction and bereavement, for the 
reason that they are qualified neither by natural endowments, 
acquired attainments, nor energy of soul to fill the delicate office 
of ministering to the comfort and support of those in distress. 

The writer was taught a lesson in the earlier years of his min- 
istry. A devoted Christian mother of a sister denomination was 
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suffering as we then thought, a tremendous affliction in the 
person of a demented daughter. Encouraged by some of our 
parishioners to make a friendly, sympathetic visit to that stricken 
home we went and were most cordially received. In referring 
to her affliction in asad, depressed, condoning way, we found 
her far in advance of ourselves in whole-hearted surrender to 
Him who doeth all things well. Her words, as nearly as we can 
now recall were: “This is all right; this is my cross, 


Must Jesus bear the cross alone, 
And all the world go free, 

No, there’s a cross for every one, 
And there’s a cross for me.” 


We went to comfort this mother, but from the mount of spirit- 
ual outlook to which she had attained, she taught us a great les- 
son.—the victory which may be ours through entire submission 
to God. 

Still another pre-requisite to helpful pastoral conduct with 
the afflicted has reference to our habits which should be such as 
fit us, at all times, to come into this sacred relationship. The 
pastor and the family physician are admitted into the closest fel- 
lowship and the most real intimacy of our homes. They of all 
persons should be true, honest, sincere and pure men. Any 
habits of life which will, in any measure, unfit either for his 
sacred ministry, should be corrected. Dr. Maltbie Babcock, 
whose richly blessed ministry in the city of New York, no less 
than his tragic death, will not soon be forgotten, being offered a 
cigar by a friend, declined to accept it, and gave as the reason: 
“My profession is of such a nature that I must be at all times 
ready to enter the sick-room, sometimes at a moment’s warning, 
and I should not wish to minister to a dying parishioner with the 
odor of tobacco upon my person and my breath.” There are 
other habits which sometimes fasten themselves upon pastors, 
such as loud and boisterous speech, rudeness of manner, undue 
familiarity, lack of cleanliness of person and neatness of dress, 
which, though easily overlooked, go far to impair one’s highest 
usefulness and helpfulness in the sick-room, vehemence at. the 
throne of grace, in the high and holy exercise of prayer, may de- 
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feat its well-meant purpose, when the afflicted one is in great 
weakness, requiring gentleness and quiet as essential conditions, 
not only for the sufferer’s comfort, but for recovery. 

A supreme pre-requisite to, as well as an essential qualification 
for, helpful pastoral conduct with the afflicted is a profound sense 
of dependence upon God, and definite preparation for such visi- 
tation of the sick. If we go into the sick-room in our own 
strength we will fail to bring the highest comfort to the afflicted. 
“The man under whose ministrations I am willing to sit in the 
pew is the man whom I would want to be at my side when dy- 
ing,” said a layman to the writer, not long since. He meant to 
convey the thought that only he who is such in piety, devotion - 
and whole-hearted consecration in the pulpit and his whole min- 
isterial life as that he could trust him and his teachings in the 
hour of death , can meet the requirements cf an ambassador of 
Christ and a shepherd of souls. Who is to bring the afflicted 
comfort in their hopelessness, but a true angel of God’s love. 
There may be those under the pastor’s care, who have no one to 
whom to look for spiritual comfort, but the pastor. To such 
the ministration of the faithful pastor, whose whole life bears the 
impress of unselfishness, self-forgetfulness, and self-sacrifice, 
carry into the sick-room the very spirit and helpfulness of Christ. 
It is thus that Christ ministers to his own in the person of his 
chosen representatives, in the time of greatest need, the fulness 
and riches of his all sufficient grace. The best preparation for 
the sick-room is to have the mind and heart well stored with 
God’s word; especially its uplifting and unfailing promises. 


II. THE ACTUAL MINISTRY OF COMFORT. 


In visiting the afflicted, whilst the pastor should never forget 
that it is his mission primarily to minister to their spiritual 
needs, it is not always prudent to introduce the religious at once. 
While the giving of religious instruction out of God’s word and 
prayer are always in place, there are times and conditions, when 
encouraging and comforting conversation, seasoned by individual 
Christian experience and thoughtful heart to heart interest and 
sympathetic fellowship are more helpful and soul-satisfying than 
distinctively religious exercises. Although. in the judgment of 
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the writer no visit to the afflicted is complete without the religi- 
ous in some form. It may take the turn of religious conversa- 
tion leading up to the Scriptures, and then to prayer. Whenever 
a pastor, however, so far forgets his mission and true work as to 
visit a sick and dying man, time and time again, even till the 
suffering one is in the shadow of death without so much as a 
word of prayer, such pastor’s conduct with the afflicted lacks sin- 
cerity, fidelity and deep concern for the salvation of the one thus 
visited, and is justly chargeable with a neglect for which there 
can be no apology. As a rule it is better, and less formal, to 
dispense with the vse of a Bible in the sick-room,especially when 
the pastor is put to the necessity of calling for one, and there 
should be handed to him a volume of too common size. It is 
assumed that our pastors have in memory, and at command, many 
of the devotional Psalms, and such precious chapters of the New 
Testament as the fourteenth of John, the eighth of Romans, and 
the twelfth of Hebrews. Sc, that a repeating of these, and like 
portions of God’s word, followed with prayer, may make a com- 
forting service, with the least tax upon the nerves of the person 
visited. The life of the pastor, as expressed in all that he is and 
does, must be such that when he enters, or is called into the sick- 
room, there comes with him an atmosphere of sincerity, tender- 
ness, sympathy, and kindliness which will not only put the af- 
flicted at ease in his presence, but cause them to feel that they 
can confidently look for the counsel, instruction and comfort of 
a devoted friend. That something which distinguishes some pas- 
tors is not easy to define, but is recognized and felt as their pecu- 
liar power and charm in the sick-room. It may be, in part, a 
natural gift, more probably a gracious attainment, which so 
signally qualifies some pastors for the care of souls in the time 
of special stress and strain. It is a gift, an attainment. a grace 
to be coveted, however rare, since exceedingly precious. There is 
a growing sentiment, obtaining in some quarters and encouraged 
by some physicians which excludes the pastor from the sick- 
room, thus keeping him from rendering, and those of his flock 
in affliction from enjoying his ministrations in the bour of special 
need. Some pastors may at times abuse their liberty of access 
to the sick-chamber, by remaining too long, or by a tactless visit. 
Much hurt has even come to the sick by reason of the injudicious 
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visitation of persons, not pastors, who are in no sense, qualified 
for such delicate ministeries, but the exclusion of all, pastor in- 
cluded, should not be encouraged, because now and then one or 
more may abuse this privilege. The pastor and surely the sick 
need this ministry of comfort. It is, however, very important 
that the nature of the affliction and the condition of the sufferer 
be studied. A pastor on one occasion visiting a parishioner suf- 
fering from heart disease, spent an entire afternoon with him, 
engaging in protracted conversation, until a worried wife asked 
the pastor to excuse her husband, that he might lie down. This 
visit was too protracted. It did harm. 

While too great care cannot be taken to prevent unwarranted 
obtruding into the sick-room, the isolation of the sick, even to 
the exclusion of the pastor, should be strongly condemned. The 
afflicted are sometimes left without the consolations of the Gos- 
pel until they are in the death agony, when the pastor is hur- 
riedly summoned, too late to be of helpful service which he might 
have been at an earlier moment. One of the most trying things 
to the pastor and the most hurtful to the afflicted is, to have the 
sick-room full of curious, gazing listening people, eager to catch 
every word that may be uttered. One sometimes longs for the 
authority of the Master, that he might do as He did in the home 
of Jairus,—put all forth from the room, save those who by kin- 
ship, and sympathetic qualification, might be of service and com- 
fort to the sick. Curiosity, always annoying, is contemptible 
when it obtrudes itself into the sick-chamber. 

We take it that pastoral conduct with the afflicted, while it 
primarily refers to the sick, does also include the convalescent 
and the bereaved. Sometimes, because many are ill, the pastor, 
by reason of the unusual demand made upon his time and energy, 
allows his attentions to those who are recovering to cease, and, 
at a time when they are most in need of encouragement. The 
careful, tactful, pastor will avoid, as far as possible such over- 
sight of the needs of the convalescent. If those who are recover- 
ing are not Christian it is the golden opportunity to make per- 
manent such impressions as were made by kindly visitation dur- 
ing the time of serious illness. What a time to recount and fix 
in the mind the mercies of God, in view of returning health! 
“Watch over the convalescent. Teach them their duty in view 
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of their recovery and promises. Warn them of the danger of 
again relapsing into indifference and sin.” (Dr. H. Ziegler, The 
Pastor, p. 109.) 

The bereaved, even more than the convalescent, form a dis- 
tinct class of afflicted ones which calls for special pastoral over- 
sight. After the dear one nas pasesd away, and there remains 
that keen sense of loss, and indescribable loneliness, the pastor’s 
guidance and comfort are so sorely needed. In the time of the 
darkness of bereavement, the faithful, sympathetic pastor may be 
an angel of comfort and help. His conduct with those should 
be that of a true friend, who will patiently listen to the heart’s 
story of loss and sorrow and pain, and, after the oppressed heart 
has been unburdened, or, at least, laid open, so that the grief 
that is there may be seen and felt, it is the opportunity of the 
tender, tactful pastor to pour into the wounded heart the healing 
balm of the Gospel by kind conversation, emphasizing the graci- 
ous, loving, over-ruling purpose of God in all our afflictions and 
losses, weaving into the web of the conversation the assuring 
and unfailing promises of God’s word, closing the visit at the 
mercy-seat, lifting the bereaved heart to the true source of help. 
Some pastors have the facuity of using the pen with great skill 
and tact to comfort the three classes named, as coming under the 
afflicted. Where a personal visit may be inexpedient or impos- 
sible, a kind message through the mail may prove a most effici- 
ent substitute. 


Ill. MOTIVES TO FIDELITY. 


The motives which may be urged to fidelity in the care of the 
sick are weighty. 

1. It fastens to the pastor’s heart with hooks of steel those 
to whom he ministers in times of affliction. There are persons 
in every pastorate, where God’s servant has been faithful in giv- 
ing his time and very life to those in suffering, who will never 
place thorns in his pillow through a too common forgetfulness of 
a pastor’s God-appointed place and authority in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of God’s kingdom in the earth. “Frequent 
visits, and marked kindness on the part of the pastor, in times of 
affliction, even to the supply of the temporal necessities, bind the 
hearts of a family to their pastor by the strongest bonds of grati- 
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tude. Words, thoughts and acts, which, perhaps, are not hard 
for him, which are little things to do, yet seem great to sorrow- 
ing hearts, and strike deep in them, and take lasting root. The 
strongest prejudices and aversions are then overcome, and even 
the stubborn will of hardened impenitence often gives way before 
this power of Christian kindness and love.” (Hoppin, p. 434.) 
An aged minister, yet living, of large experience in the care of 
souls, bore testimony in the presence of an assembly of ministers, 
that unbelievers visited by him in affliction never refused to per- 
mit him to read the Scriptures and to pray with them. It is a 
growing conviction with the writer that the visitation of the im- 
penitent in affliction is a field whose huskandry is sorely ne- 
glected, but whose careful cultivation would yield rich returns 
in self-enrichment in grace and the salvation of precious souls. 

2. It will give a tender, sympathetic, Christlike tone and 
flavor to one’s entire ministry. Indeed a pastor is not qualified 
to minister to his pople, if he has not come into real, conscious 
fellowship with them in suffering. “As the great composer, 
Beethoven, when he became deaf, rose to higher strains and 
seemed to catch, in his inner ear, the melody of spiritual choirs, 
so the grossness of sense and the dullness of our earthly natures 
are often purified by affliction, and the ministers of God’s pity 
are taught thereby the finer lessons of sympathy. It is his duty 
not only to preach salvation to the lost, but healing to the sick 
and sorrowful. How much of Christ’s ministrv was of this 
character!” Christ never turned away from human need with- 
out satisfying it, or, without giving grace to bear it. “Like 
Christ, his minister is anointed to heal the broken hearted, and 
this gives him power to heal likewise the sin-stricken soul. Christ 
came after John who came in the power of Elias, but Christ with 
the power of sympathy. The minister of Christ’s love does but 
half of his appointed work who forgets this. He is to be an 
angel of mercy as well as of truth—a son of consolation as well 
as a son of thunder. This is a blessed and even an angelical 
part of the pastor’s work. In seasons of sorrow the pastor may 
make swift strides into the affections of his people; and the 
truth, too, has then a subduing power that it rarely has at other 
times, although those times of affliction also draw upon a min- 
ister’s own strength, and sometimes they seem to sap his very 
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life.” (Hoppin, p. 430.) However, such ministry to the 
afflicted gives a humane and tender tone and flavor to all the pas- 
tor’s life and work among his people. The ministry of consola- 
tion prepares him for the ministry of instruction and edification, 
enabling him to bring those in sorrow into a right spiritual con- 
dition, even upon the one true foundation, Jesus Christ. 

3. It will close up, or bridge over, the gulf of coldness and 
indifference which sometimes exists between the pulpit and the 
pew. 


“God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform,” 


Every pastor of experience could give illustrations of how God 
has wrought wonders with disaffected members through the cor- 
recting and sanctifying power of affliction. He sometimes brings 
His rebellious children into the joy of the sanctuary by causing 
them to look into the fresh grave into which the form of the chief 
treasure of the heart and the home had to be placed. It is a 
way which God has to have us realize the three mightiest po- 
tencies, in the sphere of faith, of revealed religion,—a conquer- 
ing cross, an empty tomb, an open heaven. Whatever brings us 
to the joy of these through faith, is a blessing in disguise. 

The pastor has a double duty in visiting the afflicted: First, 
to manifest true Christian sympathy, and minister comfort to 
the sorrowing, to weep with them that weep, and, then, to lead 
their souls to a higher Christian consolation. If the afflicted are 
impenitent, he has a most delicate duty to perform, to lead them 
from the sorrow of the world to a Godly sorrow which issues in 
a genuine repentance. Only such are blessed in a real comfort. 
The visitation and care of the disaffected in the time of affliction 
calls for special grace and iact on the part of the pastor. He 
will need the mind of the Master, if the gulf of coldness and 
indifference which may exist between the pulpit and the pew is 
to be closed up, or bridged over, by his tender ministeries in the 
day of suffering. 

It should be observed in concluding this discussion that no 
part of a minister’s work is so taxing, so wearing and so exhaust- 
ing as the care of the afflicted. It requires nerve force to pre- 
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pare and preach a sermon. ‘To carry forward the administrative 
interests of a large congregation calls for strength of an unusual 
order. But to have on one’s heart the afflicted, and minister to 
them in their distress, makes drafts on one’s sympathies and 
nerves, which, to a tender and sympathetic nature, is a constant 
drain of the vital energies to an extent which no one but he who 
responds to the many demands for such services knows and ap- 
preciates. ‘The poet must have had in mind this side of the 
pastor’s work, when he wrote so truly: 


“?Tis not a cause of small import 
The pastor’s care demands ; 

But what might fill an angel’s heart, 
And filled a Savior’s hands.” 


“There is, however, a simple secret which a pastor learns 
though not perhaps until after a considerable experience, and this 
secret is that he is not called upon to furnish all the feeling, but 
rather to guide and regulate it; that he need not exhaust himself 
to provide artificial emotions, but that a few words of Christian 
sympathy, such as a true pastor will have at his command, are 
sufficient to touch the over-charged spring in the heart of the 
afflicted, and it will find relief in its own expression and flow.” 
(Hoppin, p. 430.) Nevertheless, no one can even partially fill 
this high office, in relation to the afflicted, without a large meas- 
ure of the Christ love and the Christ sympathy, which ever go 
out in tender, compassionate, ministry wherever human need and 
human distress are found. The supreme motive which must 
impell us to self-sacrificing fidelity, as it did our Master, is the 
joy set before us and the reward which lies beyond. “They that 
he wise (teachers) shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment; and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for 
ever and ever.” (Dan. 12:3). One of the notes, or marks, of the 
fruit of grace, which, among others, shall receive favorable recog- 
nition at the judgment, when the Savior as judge shall say unto 
them on his right hand, come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world, 
will be the fact that the sick had been visited, and that in them 
it was done unto our Lord and Master. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
THE CONFLICT OF DUTIES. 
BY CHARLES W. SUPER, PH.D., LL.D. 


Readers of Les Miserables will remember that Javert the po- 
lice official, finds himself placed between the professional duty 
of arresting an offender and the moral impulse to save the man 
who had once rescued him and of whose guilt he was by no means 
convinced. Seeing no way out of the dilemma, in his desperation, 
he commits suicide. Many years ago a professor in Yale Uni- 
versity remarked to me, in the course of a conversation: “Life 
is a succession of compromises.” His thought was that we are 
continually constrained to choose between the desirable and the 
attainable. I have since, probably more than a thousand times, 
had an opportunity to verify the saying. It is perhaps not often 
that we are compelled to compromise with sin or suffer a severe 
penalty for standing by the right; but there are many cases 
where we have to choose between two courses neither of which is 
quite free from moral perplexities. As members of the body 
politic and as factors in the promotion of a progressive civiliza- 
tion, we can not always attain what is good and must be content 
with what is best. I am an elector. An exigency arises in 
which I have to make choice between two candidates. One of 
them is what may be comprehensively called a bad character. 
But he represents certain economical and political principles to 
which I am strongly attached. The other is a man of the high- 
est probity; but on quetions that I regard as very fmportant he 
and I disagree diametrically. Shall I sacrifice my principles 
for what I regard as the public welfare, or shall I put principles 
first? It seems to me that in such a case I can easily justify 
my choice by letting it be known why it is made. It is one of 
my duties as a citizen to prefer the good of the larger number 
rather than to adhere to certain principles in which I may after 
all be mistaken since other equally intelligent men differ with 
me. Thoreau refused to pay taxes because they were levied by 
a goverrment that sanctioned slavery although his refusal meant 
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a jail sentence or the forced sale of his property. Such conduct 
was clearly an absurdity. If every man refused to pay taxes be- 
cause the government under which he lives gives a legal status 
to conditions and acts that he condemns every kind of govern- 
ment would be out of the question. Many men think capital 
punishment to be wrong; many more hold a government to be in 
league with crime because it gives a legal status to the liquor 
traffic ; others think all laws wrong that recognize any other than 
the Scriptural ground as just cause for divorce. Surely we are 
not endorsing a government in toto by paying taxes, nor a man 
by casting our vote for him. We may call this compromise, if 
we are so disposed: in reality it is rather a judicious choice be- 
tween two duties that are more or less in conflict, a choice which 
every man who wishes to do his best will not hesitate to make. 

To the stern moralist the word compromise has a disagreeable 
flavor. To him it usually means the sacrifice of a higher princi- 
ple to a lower. He too often forgets that our social system is 
a persistent effort toward betterment. Although moral ideas 
are innate, in practical life they can not often be concretely real- 
ized at once; they must be approached by degrees. In this re- 
gard it seems to me the Prohibition party is seriously mistaken. 
Holding, as it does, that the use of intoxicants in any degree is 
a sin, its members want to hear of nothing short of the total abo- 
lition of the liquor traffic and refuse to co-operate with men who 
are laboring for its restriction. If we can not stop a hundred 
men from drinking to their own hurt, it is not a reprehensible 
compromise if we begin with fifty in the hope that at some future 
time we may win over at least a portion of the other fifty. Every 
student of the past knows what a baneful effect the attitude to- 
ward palpable wrong had in the early history of the Christian 
Church. Many sincere men despairing of being able to effect 
any betterment of the world withdrew from it entirely to spend 
their lives in solitude. The result was that things went from 
bad to worse until this ascetic ideal was given up. The same re- 
sults are sure to follow in our day. If the conduct of our politi- 
cal and social affairs is left solely in the hands of unscrupulous 
men, they will never improve. The Reformers are sometimes cen- 
sured for acts and words that look like a compromise with sin. 
But most of them were practical men ; they aimed at the best at- 
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tainable results under existing conditions and seemed to be satis- 
fied with less only because they were unable, for the time being, 
to get more. An individual may sometimes be reformed in a 
day; not so a whole community. The career of Savonarola is 
a striking and painful example. Notwithstanding his noble 
aimsandhis immediate successes his influence for good was event- 
ually far less than that of many a man whose methods were less 
spectacular, whose end was less tragic and who consequently oc- 
cupies a far less conspicuous place in the world’s annals. A 
sudden reform is never a permanent reform when many persons 
participate in it. 

Some months ago a correspondent propounded to the editor 
of The Outlook the questicn: “When is compromise justifi- 
able?” He answered by saying: “Compromise as to the means 
employed ; be uncompromising as to the ends to be sought.” I 
can not see that this answer will help any body to a wise choice. 
It still leaves open the decision as to what ends are worthy and 
what are unworthy. In such matters the best men differ widely. 
Nay more: the same man may take diametrically opposite courses 
at different periods of his life and be conscientious all the time. 
A friend of mine, a most earnest and devoted seeker after truth, 
belonged to three different religious denominations in fifteen 
years before he was fifty. Every time he made a change he was 
actuated by honest motives, because from a worldly point of view 
every change was a loss. Few persons take the trouble to re- 
flect that almost every article of the moral law is sometimes in 
abeyance even in those communities that persistently strive to 
attain the highest ends for which society exists. We all believe 
in the command, “Thou shalt not kill;” yet we justify a sheriff 
who executes a murderer, or a man who slays another in self- 
defense, or even to avenge the honor of womanhood. We do not 
account a man a criminal who steals to save life; for while few 
persons are driven to this alternative, instances are occasionally 
brought to our notice. The reader of The Jukes may find 
therein mention of a number of persons who were verily under 
no obligations to honor or even support their parents, since 
they were either wholly neglected by them or trained to be 
criminals. 

We all know instances where the end justified the means; but 
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we also know that this doctrine has led to frightful abuses. The 
Golden Rule has shared the same fate. The late mayor of a 
large city permitted the saloons and pleasure-resorts to do busi- 
ness seven days in the week in open violation of the law on the 
ground that if he were the proprietor of such an establishment 
he should wish to be treated in the same way. It is generally 
admitted that there is no more uncompromising command than 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness:” in other words we are to 
tell the truth under all circumstances. Let us take a case like 
the following: A poor widow is critically ill. She is depend- 
ent upon an only son who is her sole support. He meets with 
an accident and is instantly killed. The physician in charge of 
the mother declares emphatically if she is informed of her be- 
reavement it will be her death. In order to keep from her the 
knowledge of what has occurred the burial of the young man 
takes place from the house of a neighbor. As he was in the habit 
of appearing at his mother’s bedside almost every day she notices 
the omission and makes inquiry. What is the attendant to do 
under the circumstances? She tells the patient that Harry had 
unexpectedly been called some distance away to a more profit- 
able job and would not return for two or three weeks. Here she 
told a deliberate lie. Did she commit a sin? Was the life of 
the woman worth saving at the expense of the truth, or should 
the attendant have reported the exact facts let the consequences 
be what they might? If I remember rightly an instance of this 
kind was brought to the attention of the philosopher Fichte and 
his advice asked. He declared that the truth must unequivo- 
cally be told under all circumstances let the consequences be what 
they might. I feel sure however, that very few persons could 
be found who would deny that under such circumstances a lie 
was justifiable: it would be rather regarded as commendable. 

It is well to note that what we call falsehoods are of two kinds 
and that their animus differs greatly. One class is intended to 
deceive the persons to whom they are told to their disadvantage 
or to the advantage of the teller; in the other class there is no 
element of selfishness. It is really the motive that makes a mis- 
statement reprehensible. But here we are again on dangerous 
ground. I may try to deceive another for what I believe to be 
his good yet be mistaken about the good. No man has right to 
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say that because his motives are proper he has the right to trans- 
gress the moral law. By such an affirmation he makes the end 
justify the means which is a very dangerous kind of causistry. It 
is this doctrine that has led to the forging of wills; to the assas- 
sination of Protestant monarchs by Catholic fanatics; to the 
forcible taking of children from Protestant parents in. order that 
they might be brought up as Catholics; and to many other crimes 
for the good of the Church and “in majorem gloriam Dei.” I 
suppose very few persons now maintain that it is justifiable to 
commit a criminal act for any cause, but one needs not be very 
familiar with history to be aware that less than two centuries 
ago there were many persons who thought and taught differently. 
The French writer Eugene Sue, has given some vivid descrip- 
tions of the awful results of this vicious doctrine when 
carried to its ultimate consequences in stifling all the nobler 
sentiments that are born in the human breast. Although few 
persons will defend the doctrine that the end justifies the means, 
as an abstract proposition, in practice it is very much in vogue. 
We may affirm that it is the supreme law in politics. Some 
years ago the Ohio legislature was politically very close when a 
United States Senator was io be elected. One of the candidates 
was on intimate terms with the federal administration and ac- 
cordingly in position to distribute a number of offices. After a 
bitter and prolonged contest the successful candidate won by a 
very small margin. Subsequent disclosures showed that he owed 
his election to “berths” which he had provided or promised to 
members who had been won by those means. Here was bribery 
of the most unblushing sort: the guilty parties themselves did 
not deny it. Yet the man who was primarily responsible was 
lauded as a thorough organizer, some of the church papers even 
commending him for his energy and patriotism. Albeit, if a 
voter had accepted a dollar or even a dime for his vote he would 
have been guilty of an indictable offense; when he accepted an 
office that was worth many thousands of dollars the act was le- 
gitimate and nobody was surprised. Practical politics the 
world over is carried on largely by just such trades and deals. 
Generally the balance of power is held by men who have no con- 
victions and whose vote can ve had for a title, an office, or a favor 
of some sort. If this condition of things sometimes makes us 
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feel that representative government is a failure we shall speedily 
discover our error if we look into the operation of autocracies. 
The officials are ten times more venal and corrupt. Where the 
government is representative there is a constant although slow 
advance in the moral tone of the office-holding class to correspond 
with the advance in the intellectual and ethical standard of the 
electorate. The people have thus the opportunity to “get at” their 
servants whose conduct they disapprove while in bureaucratic 
governments they are generally immune against all attacks of 
this kind. It seems to me that in every instance where we are 
tempted to deviate from the truth we can see clearly the course 
we should pursue if we ask ourselves how much self-interest has 
to do with our decision. If there is a difference in the moral 
quality of two or more courses open to us the least selfish is 
probably the nearest right, if there is a difference. 

The legal profession embraces a large and influential class of 
men in every civilized country. That they render important 
service is proved by the prominent positions they occupy. Never- 
theless the popular verdict is summed up in a remark attributed 
to an Irishman who read on a tombstone the inscription: “Here 
lies a lawyer and an honest man.” “Sure,” soliloquized he, 
“there are two men buried :n that grave.” 

Further than this: many writers who do not belong to the 
popular class have, in the centuries past, said fiercely uncompli- 
mentary things about them. Dean Swift, among others, poured 
out his vials of wrath, in Gulliver’s Travels, in language so bit- 
ter that it can not be exceeded. According to him a lawyer is 
always in the wrong, always kent on perverting justice, incapable 
of distinguishing between what is good and what is bad,—in 
short, the very personificaticn of all that is vicious in human 
nature. On the other hand when one reads the fine things said 
about their own profession by members of it, he might be led to. 
think that if it were not for the legal profession civilization 
would still be in its primitive stage. Undoubtedly lawyers are: 
often placed in a dilemma between duty and interest. What is an 
attorney to do if he undertakes the cause of a client and in the 
course of the trial finds that he is guilty? Shall he abandon it, 
or shall he keep his professional pledge to be true to him? Dif- 
ferent men act differently wider similar circumstances. In such 
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a situation one would try to secure the acquittal of the criminal, 
the other would simply put his case in the most favorable light 
it would bear and let it rest at that. Unfortunately too many 
lawyers are determined to win at all hazards, and in their ef- 
forts to do so lose sight oi the point at issue entirely. It is 
sometimes said that there is no criminal so great that he can not 
get the biggest lawyer in the country to defend hin, if he is able 
to pay him for his services. Whether this be true or not we do 
not know; certain it is, however, that a rich criminal never lacks 
able counsel. The honest lawyer will always have due regard to 
the dual relation he occupies in the community, when he under- 
takes the defense of a person charged with crime: as a citizen he 
is in duty bound to make the interests of any one individual 
subordinate to the welfare of all. When he loses sight of this 
relation he places himself in the class of “undesirable citizens.” 
We need to remember that in the administration of justice law- 
yers are not the only persons to be considered. In Anglo-Saxon 
countries the ultimate decision in most instances rests with the 
jury. Every student of English law knows that up to the end 
of the eighteenth century more than a hundred crimes were 
punishable with death; yet capital convictions continually de- 
creased. Why? Because juries had become so merciful that 
they refused to render a verdict of guilty when the punishment 
seemed out of proportion to the crime. The late W. E. H. 
Lecky says, in his Map of Life: “The moral difficulties of ad- 
ministering such a system were very great, and in many cases, 
English juries, in dealing with it, adopted a rough and ready 
code of morals of their own. Though they had sworn to decide 
every case according to the law as it was stated to them, and ac- 
cording to the rules of evidence that was laid before them, they 
frequently refused to follow legal technicalities which would 
lead to substantial injustice, and they still more frequently re- 
fused to bring in verdicts according to evidence when by so do- 
ing they would consign a prisoner to a savage or excessive or un- 
just punishment. Some of the worst abuses of English law were 
mitigated by the perjuries ot juries who refused to put them in 
force.” But what of the principle involved? If juries are per- 
mitted to render verdicts according to their own notions of 
right and wrong, what will come of it? Just what has happened 
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time and again: they have refused to convict a white man for 
killing a negro, or an Indian, or a Chinaman. In some locali- 
ties it is impossible to convict a man for selling liquor in open 
violation of law because a jury can always be found whose liberal 
ideas are stronger than the law or the most conclusive evidence. 
The minister of the Gospel who is conscientiously devoted to his 
calling and is not a mere time-server has probably more, and 
more serious conflicts of duty to settle than any other member 
of the community. Shall he denounce the sinner as well as sin, 
or shall he preach the Gospel and let every hearer make his own 
application? A friend of mine who passed away a few years ago, 
after a ministry of nearly half a century, once said to me that 
he felt his duty done when he had proclaimed the Gospel truth, 
and that it was the business of the church officers to discipline 
any that walked disorderly. On the other hand, most persons 
without and within the pale of the Church regard it the duty of 
the preacher to be not only himself an exemplar of right living, 
but also a monitor to others It sometimes happens that one or 
two members of a local body, by reason of their ability and in- 
fluence, dominate the whole organization, yet are a serious detri- 
ment to its spirituality. I have known a few instances where 
the minister was instrumental in getting such persons to with- 
draw, but the result was the disruption of the society. I have 
known others where the same action on the part of the minister 
rallied more enthusiastically to his support the membership after 
the obnoxious persons were no longer part of it. No general 
rule of action for such cases can be formulated; each must be 
judged on its own merits or demerits. The preaching recorded in 
the Bible is for the most part denunciatory ; often it is personal. 
But we need to remember that neither prophets nor apostles 
were dependent for their support on a membership. They were 
independent of their environment as no modern preacher can be. 
It is true we have amongst us a few minor sects whose preachers 
do not depend upon the Gospel ministry for support, but who 
earn their own living after the manner of St. Paul. The fact 
that these sects are weak in numbers and almost without influ- 
ence is convincing evidence that such a policy is totally unsuited 
to modern conditions. The minister of today has so many 
duties and responsibilities reseting upon him that he has little 
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time to spare for any other business. The work done by our free 
churches in keeping alive the moral and religious sentiments of 
the people is so important that it can hardly be overestimated. - 
The school when supplemented by the college is indeed a weighty 
factor; but its direct influence ends before the serious part of 
the life of the young begins. Conversely, the agency of the 
Church is continuous and aims to reach adults no less than 
youth. Little sympathy as I have with Catholicism, I can not 
shut my eyes to the beneficent influence it is exerting, largely, 
it is true, because it is brought into competition with Protest- 
antism. It seems to me if I did not believe a single tenet of any 
Christian body, I should still be bound to exert what influence 
I might have in favor of some branch of the Church universal 
rather than against it, merely as a good citizen. If the ends we 
aim at are moral; if they look to religion rather than some par- 
ticular form of it; if we are more concerned about character than 
about creed, about what men do than about every item of their 
belief, we can not well be mistaken as to the best means of at- 
taining these ends. There is another dilemma in which the pro- 
gressive minister often finds himself, in these days of intellectual 
unrest. If, as a young man, he subscribes to a body of doctrine 
and his views subsequently undergo a change on some points, 
does he forfeit his right to membership in that denomination, 
or at least his prerogative to preach? Predestinarianism has 
long been regarded as a fundamental tenet of all Presbyterian 
bodies. Albeit, I have never yet heard it proclaimed from a 
Presbyterian pulpit. It seems to be entirely ignored. A man 
may believe an article of faith and yet not seek to impress it 
upon others. He may regard it as a relic of the past which 
served its day, but that its day is no more. No honest man will 
profess to believe what he does not believe ; neither will he promise 
never to change his opinion. How do we meet such difficulties 
in every day matters? Avoid them we can not if we would. Do 
we refuse to vote with a party unless we are in accord with all the 
planks of its platform? Does allegiance to a party imply an en- 
dorsement of all its policies? Do we refuse to have any dealings 
with a man because he is not quite honest, or because he is pro- 
fane, or because we do not like his profession, or because he has 
some other fault? -There is probably not a man living who is in 
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full accord with all the laws which he promises to obey when he 
becomes a citizen. If we tried to regulate our conduct on the 
principle that if we can not have all we will accept nothing we 
shall fall into the same error with the ancient ascetics who with- 
drew from the world for fear of contamination. The Christian 
can be in the world without being of the world: for this he has 
a scriptural command. Unfortunately too many men are more 
perplexed by the alternative of expediency than of right. On 
the jury before which the English bishops were tried in 1688, 
was a brewer. When it was deliberating on the verdict he re- 
marked sadly: “If I decide for the king I shall brew no more 
beerforthe people ; if I decide for the people I shall brew no more 
for the king.” Under what an endless variety of circumstances 
have men been in perplexity for the same reason. It is not often, 
moreover, that right and business are brought so squarely face to 
face. When they are, it will not take an honest man long to 
decide which to sacrifice. 

The most serious conflict of duties that men have had to face | 
almost from the beginning of history is that growing out of the 
rival claims of the individual conscience and the state. All the 
Christian martyrs, and many men who were not Christians, have 
fallen a victim to it. Aristotle observed long ago that man is 
a political animal. He takes to forming some sort of govern- 
ment almost as readily as a duck takes to water. Now a gov- 
ernment or a state necessarily means the restriction, to a greater 
or less extent, of individual liberty. Even the most ardent 
friend of freedom admits that the most absolute kind of govern- 
ment is better than anarchy since it affords at least some sort of 
protection to life and property. Ancient Rome’s most valuable 
contribution to the world’s welfare was her strong government, 
the outgrowth of regularly developed systems of law. But pub- 
lic opinion as embodied in law is always conservative, always be- 
hind the views of advanced or radical thinkers. As conscience 
is an individual matter its promptings are often in conflict with 
the authority of the state which is exercised over all citizens 
uniformly. When the state claimed the right to regulate a man’s 
religion, to decree what he should worship and what not, a con- 
flict with individuals was inevitable. Socrates was a victim to 
it although he showed conclusively that he had always been a law- 
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abiding citizen. One of the indictments against him was that 
he introduced new gods and did not recognize those that were 
recognized by the state. 

The Roman empire, in the course of time, grew to be such a 
colossal fabric that her citizens began to regard it as in some 
sort divine and the emperor as an incarnation of its spirit; as 
a mortal representative of its protecting genius. However base 
might be his character, his office gave him a certain sanctity; 
just as the Pope was the vicar of Christ upon earth no matter 
how much his private character might disgrace the holy office. 
To the early Christians all homage paid to an earthly potentate 
was sacrilege, and the refusal often meant death. Albeit, we 
can not challenge the right of a government to exact obedience 
on the part of its subjects. All governments do so; the only dif- 
ference among thinking men on this point concerns what is to 
be regarded as essential and what non-essential. The most pa- 
triotic emperors were among the persecutors, because it seemed 
to them that the refusal to conform to custom in such matters 
was a pestilent heresy akin to treason. We still recognize the 
principle that led the Roman emperors to persecute, but we dif- 
fer from them in its application. Many of our States prohibit 
work on the Sabbath day even in-doors where it would disturb no 
one. In most European countries the laws restrict the free ac- 
tivity of the individual to a much greater extent than in the 
United States. No modern government imposes legal disabili- 
ties upon its citizens for non-conformity in matters of religion, 
although in most of the Spanish countries the avowed Protestant 
is discriminated against socially and otherwise. The theory 
which has been slowly gaining ground for two or three centuries 
that Church and State ought to be entirely separate is one of 
the most startling innovations of modern times. This status 
has existed in our Union from the beginning; has lately been 
carried into effect in France, and is virtually in vogue in Eng- 
land although it still has an established Church. This condi- 
tion is however the result of a long process of social evolution 
and could neither have been forseen nor foretold by the wisest 
men living only a few centuries ago. A man’s religion is so in- 
timately a part of himself that he will usually sacrifice every- 
thing else rather than it, not excepting life itself. That his re- 
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ligion may be as false as Mohammedanism makes no difference. 
At the beginning the Jews persecuted the Christians, then came 
the Pagans and did likewise. In a few centuries, however, the 
tables were turned and the Christians persecuted both Jews and 
Pagans. Next came the bitterest persecution of all,—that of 
Protestants by Catholics, although the conditions were some- 
times reversed. Persecution of Protestants by Protestants with 
more or less acrimony was not infrequent. Hardly anybody 
found fault with the principle. In our day tolerance has come 
to be regarded so much a self-evident proposition with intelli- 
gent people that it is hard for us to enter into the feeling of men 
like the Puritans who could brave all the dangers of sea and 
land in order to escape persecution for their religion, then turn 
persecutors themselves. This glaring inconsistency strikes us 
as incredible; it is certainly incomprehensible from the modern 
point of view. It is probable that we can not enter into the 
feelings of those who suffered persecution. They seem to have 
regarded their fate as the natural outgrowth of existing condi- 
tions. They suffered for conscience’s sake and generally esteem- 
ed it a privilege rather than a misfortune. We have unques- 
tionable evidence that this was the case with most of the early 
Christian martyrs. St. Paul uses no expressions of indignation 
when speaking of the sufferings of the saints. Much as Bunyan 
wrote, I am not aware that he has left upon record any com- 
plaint about his long imprisonment. The Independents in 
England suffered many disabilities; but they were none the less 
loyal Englishmen. Looking at the matter from the political 
point of view, the same may be said of the English as a whole 
who settled in this country before the Revolution. Almost up 
to the time when independence was declared they professed un- 
dying loyalty to King George, much as they found fault with 
his ministers. Verily the individual conscience has had a long 
and terrible struggle against the shortsightedness and conserva- 
tism of the masses. It was a struggle not so much against wick- 
edness as against ignorance. St. Paul was as conscientious 
when a persecutor as he was when proclaiming the unsearch- 
able riches of the Gospel. Loyola thought he was serving God 
when he instituted an order that in a few centuries became so 
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obnoxious to every government and even to the Church it had 
so faithfully served that it was everywhere suppressed. 

Yet conscience, the individual has won in this greatest contest 
of the ages. The victory was well worth all it cost; but it 
would seem that it could have been purchased at a less price. I 
can not see that Hegel’s generalization “Alles was ist, ist ver- 
nueftig” holds good. Men have often been unreasonable, some- 
times from perversity, oftener from lack of insight. Neverthe- 
less the world has moved toward “that far-off, divine event ;” 
often slowly, sometimes turning back for a while, then moving 
on again. We can not but admit, I think, that the world has 
never been so good as now and that it is growing better all the 
time. It is a fatal mistake, however, to assume that we have 
nothing to do but to enter in and enjoy the labors of the many 
noble men and women who have gone to their reward, leaving 
to posterity an inheritance that was gathered at such a great 
price. “Errare est humanum.” ‘The only man who makes no 
mistakes is the man who does nothing. It is better to run the 
risk of failure, since it implies the alternative of success, than 
to spend one’s days in inactivity and be a cipher in the world. 
The man who had one talent was so fearful of losing it that he 
would not take the chance of putting it where it might have 
brought him a profit. Every man is in duty bound to cherish 
a tender conscience. But it should not be irritable. When 
we are face to face with what appears to be a conflict of duties, 
we should choose that which seems to us the best, not absolutely 
but under the circumstances, the most unselfish, then resolutely 
do it. “Be sure you’re right; then go ahead,” is a maxim that 
sounds better than it is. We can not always be sure we are right; 
often we have to choose the course that seems to have in it the 
fewest elements of wrong. Besides we may attack an evil in 


such a clumsy fashion that the effect is to aggravate it, and bring 
harm to ourselves. John Brown thought he could overthrow 
slavery by forming a nucleus around which the fugitive blacks 
could rally. We may give him credit for his zeal, his philan- 
throphy, and his disinterestedness, but we can not deny that he 
was totally ignorant of the forces upon which he relied as well 
as those against which he contended. His. attempt to start an 
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uprising in Virginia was foolish, to put it mildly. The annals 
of the past are filled with many similar melancholy failures. 
No man has a right to waste his strength by kicking against the 
pricks. There are so many opportunities for effective work 
that we should not expend our energies on what does not offer 
at least a reasonable prospect of success. The commander who 
risks no battles wins no victories. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
IS THE FUTURE OF THE GENERAL SYNOD SECURE? 
BY T. F. DORNBLASER, D.D. 


To some it may be of very little concern whether the General 
Synod continues its separate existence or not. We doubt not 
there are some in other Lutheran bodies, who advocate a more 
rigid and exclusive form of Lutheranism, that would not shed 
many tears if the General Synod should become disintegrated 
and absorbed by other general bodies. If it is true, as some 
maintain, that the doctrinal basis and the practical aims of the 
General Synod are identical with those of the General Council, 
then it follows, that the General Synod has no good reason to 
maintain an independent crganization. Economy, if nothing 
else, would urge us to apply for admission into the General 
Council. The heavy expense of carrying on the machinery of 
the two organizations could be reduced one hundred per cent. 
If the purpose and fundamental principles of the two bodies are 
the same, then it is simply a waste of money and energy for 
either body to maintain a sey-arate existence. If this is the true 
state of the case, then the sooner a union be effected at almost 
any cost, the nearer will it accord with the dictates of wisdom 
and common sense. Moreover, if the majority of our people 
were of the same mind, it would not be long until the whale 
would swallow Jonah,:and the General Synod would be a thing 
of the past. 

Again, if the fathers of the General Synod and the founders 
of her literary and theological institutions, are to be repudiated 
and branded as Lutheran heretics and ecclesiastical schismatics 
by their more brilliant successors, then indeed is the perpetuity 
of the General Synod rendered very precarious. 

In his popular work, Fifty Years in the Lutheran Ministry, 
Dr. J. G. Morris exercised a more or less partizan censorship 
over the Church, in his day, as a leader among the conservatives. 
He became exceeding popular in the General Council for his se- 
vere strictures on the leaders of the General Synod. He singled 
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out three of his most distinguished contemporaries as the target 
for his animadversion. He opens the pages of his book to a 
number of their strenuous opponents without stint, but not a 
single sentence is admitted from either of the accused in self- 
defense. Dr. Morris was a rian of strong personality, of varied 
talents, and in many respects a useful man in the Church. He 
exerted a wide influence, particularly among the conservatives. 
He was fearless and unmerciful in his criticisms of men and 
measures. One of his parishioners in Baltimore, Dr. Benjamin 
Kurtz, for thirty years the able editor of theLutheran Observer, 
became in the latter part of his life a shining mark for the 
sharpened arorws of the “Patapsco” correspondent of the Lu- 
theran Observer. He recognized in Dr. Kurtz a man of marked 
ability as a writer, crator, and debater, but he abominated his 
unionism and revivalism. He protested against the establish- 
ment of the Missionary Institute at Selinsgrove, to the founding 
of which Dr. Kurtz devoted his best energies. 

In the year 1867, when some of us were students at the In- 
stitute, Drs. Ziegler and Born urged us to invite Dr. Morris 
to deliver the annual address before the Literary Societies of 
the Institute. This was urged for the reason that he had been 
bitterly prejudiced against the school, and if thus invited and 
royally treated he might be induced to change his attitude; and 
it was further intimated that he, being blessed with abundant 
means, would very likely come without any expense to the students. 
We were all happy, and at once engaged the versatile doctor to 
give us his famous lecture on Shakespeare. When we came to 
settle with him, it was suggested by the Society, that a commit- 
tee, of which unfortunately the writer happened to be chairman, 
should be prepared to hand him a bank note of so large amount— 
say fifty to a hundred dollars—that he would at once hand it 
back with the polite remark: “Never mind, gentlemen, I make 
no charge.” But to our utter amazement and discomfiture, he 
he seized the bill and thrust it down into his trouser’s pocket, 
with the curt remark: “Thank you boys, I have enjoyed my 
visit very much.” The effect was charming (upon him) and 
we felt amply repaid when it became apparent that his attitude 
toward the institution had undergone a sudden change for the 
better. In his book he mentions the fact, that Dr. Kurtz, while 
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a resident of Baltimore, frequently went to hear ministers of 
other denominations, which was anything but complimentary 
to his pastor. And it is doubtful whether he ever fully forgave 
the tall and rugged editor for this breach of Lutheran loyalty. 
A somewhat amusing incident occurred on the floor of the Gen- 
eral Synod, some twenty-five or thirty years ago, when Dr. M. 
was making an eloquent plea for Home Missions, urging the 
brethren to bring their full apportionment. As he sat down, a 
lank, sharp-nosed brother from the west arose, and, in his ac- 
customed Irish drollery, ren.arked: “Well, really, the doctor 
made a powerful speech, but I never heard him say once how 
much he was willing to give.” The next to receive the compli- 
ments and criticisms of this spicy editor, is Dr. 8. 8. Schmucker, 
whom ke regarded as the most scholarly and industrious man in 
the Lutheran Church of America. He had rendered invaluable 
services, in connection with his father, Rev. J. G. Schmucker, 
in completing the organization of the General Synod. The Con- 
stitution, Formula of Government and Discipline, accepted with- 
out material change, were chiefly prepared by his hand, and will 
continue to remain as a lasting monument to his memory. He 
wrote the first work on Lutheran Theology published in this’ 
country, known as Schmucker’s Popular Theology. This work 
was extensively read, and was highly commended by Dr. Morris 
and many other Lutheran preachers of that day. 

He is looked upon, more than any other man, as the founder 
of Pennsylvania College, and the Theological Seminary at Get- 
tysburg, of which he was the leading professor for thirty years. 
He prepared the doctrinal basis for the Seminary, in which the 
Augsburg Confession was officially recognized, and to which 
formula he was the first to subscribe. His visit to the Father- 
land, his fraternal relations with sister denominations, and his 
prominent part in organizing the World’s Evangelical Alliance, 
made him, by all odd:, the most widely and favorably known 
Lutheran theologian in America, if not in the world. This 
popular recognition opened the way for him into some of the 
wealthiest churches of that day, which opportunity he success- 
fully improved by collecting a good many thousand dollars for 
our struggling institutions at Gettysburg. 

But suddenly the fulsome eulogy changes into carping criti- 
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cism and censure. His Lutheranism, as well as that of Drs. 
Kurtz and Sprecher, is put under the ban. They are tried as 
the ring-leaders of a movement to effect the revision of a few 
articles in the venerable Confession of Augsburg. Their secret 
and hidden-handed methods are exposed. Their conspicuous 
failure is elaborately exploited by the author, and pointed to 
with evident intention to incite the jest and ridicule of the 
younger clergy who knew comparatively little of the peculiar 
environments under which those pioneers labored. It is not 
the purpose of this article to defend, or in any sense to advocate 
the revision or modification of our historic and time-honored 
Confession. But it is due to the memory of those earnest con- 
secrated leaders in our Church, that a fair and impartial history 
be transmitted to the generations following, concening the facts 
and conflicts of those stormy times. 

It is due to ourselves as lovers and defenders of our inherited 
and adopted faith, that we jealously guard the honor and integ- 
rity of the sainted fathers who laid the foundations on which 
we are now building, and who labored so unselfishly and untir- 
ingly to drive the stakes and extend the barders of our Lutheran 
Zion in the Western World. That they were mistaken in their 
attempt at a modified Lutheranism, we all admit; but that 
they were sincere, none have reason to doubt. That they were 
sound in the fundamentals of our holy religion no one will ques- 
tion. Juaged by the standards of extreme confessionalism re- 
garding a few of the distinctive doctrines, they were found 
wanting. They could not accept the Romish interpretation of 
baptism, the Real-Presence, and absolution, as then commonly 
understood, and very generally attributed to the Lutheran 
Church and her Confessions. That these men were not alone 
in this movement is evident from the fact that whole synods 
adopted the revised platform unanimously, and we doubt not, 
many others were of the same mind who lacked the courage of 
their convictions. It required the ability, force, and argumen- 
tative skill of such a man as Dr. J. A. Brown, to stem the tide. 
He was quick in detecting, and eloquent in portraying the serious 
calamity that would ensue from such a severance of the General 
Synod from her historic moorings in the safe harbor of the “Au- 
gustana.” Suddenly and unexpectedly a reaction set in, and to 
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our complete surprise, these same champions of revision, are 
appointed on a committee with such conservatives as Doctors 
Brown and Harkey, to present a more definite doctrinal platform 
upon which to build our ecclesiastical structure. The basis pro- 
posed by this competent committee at Harrisburg was unani- 
mously adopted by the General Synod, in connection with a 
series of explanatory resolutions and remains the clearly defined 
and satisfactory doctrinal “platform” to this day. 

The harmonious action of this able committee disproves any 
imputation cast upon the three eminent advocates of revision, 
who constituted a working majority of the committee. They 
counseled against revolution and disintegration, and by entreaty 
and compromise, sought the peace and prosperity of Zion. The 
able article in THE LUTHERAN QuaARTERLY of 1895, from the 
pen of Prof. J. W. Richard, clearly demonstrates the fact, that 
the Formula of subscription then presented was to have a lib- 
eral construction as to the non-essential features of the Confes- 
sion,—else, these broad-minded men on the committee would 
never have consented to its adoption. Those voluminous writers 
who are everlastingly harping about every article of the Con- 
fession as being fundamental, and that every statement must be 
accepted without mental reservation “in its own native, true, 
original, and only sense,” simply expose their own inconsistency. 
Prior to’ his withdrawal frum the General Synod, Dr. C. P. 
Krauth, Jr., the beau-ideal of the rigid confessionalists, cham- 
pioned the liberal Formula of “substantially correct,” and even 
went so far as to say, that, “The XI Article on Confession, is 
not fundamental, and never was so regarded in the Lutheran 
Church.” How an intelligent and scholarly man like Dr. 
Krauth could swing from one extreme to the other in so short a 
time, is a mystery beyond our comprehension. As soon as he 
was chosen Professor of Dogmatics in the Philadelphia Semi- 
nary, he became the strenuous advocate of a confessional bondage 
hitherto unknown to Protestantism, and scarcely equalled by 
the infallible decrees of Popedom. His 105 theses presented to 
the General Council, in support of the “Galesburg Rule,” the 
full consideration of which will require several hundred years, 
during which time, in the merciful Providence of God, all the 
leading disputants will have passed to the Church Triumphant,” 
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where the weary are at rest,” is unquestionably the most cun- 
ningly devised chain of credal slavery ever excogitated by the 
brain of man. Luther’s Theses liberated the conscience of the 
Christian World, and enthroned the right of individual judg- 
ment, while those of Dr. Krauth, enslave the conscience, paralyze 
intellectual freedom, and nullify the blessed “Communion of 
Saints.” In THE LuTHERAN QuaRTERLY, Doctors Brown and 
Valentine have repeatedly and thoroughly refuted and exposed 
“the narrow, exclusive, unfraternal, un-Lutheran, and un-Scrip- 
tural position assumed by Dr. Krauth, and supported by the 
Fundamental Principles of the General Council.” It is refresh- 
ing to hear the echo of Luther’s hammer occasionally. “The 
Place and Mission of the General Synod” is the subject of an 
article in the QuARTERLY of 1902, by Rev. Adam Stump, in 
which he says: “She enjoys the distinction of being among Lu- 
therans most fraternal toward other denominations. On this 
account we are ostracized by many of our household of faith. 
True Lutheranism is above all names. Every soul justified by 
faith is a true Lutheran. Our fold has no monopoly of this 
grace. We make no compromise of the truth by associating with 
those who are of like hope with us. I am ready for myself to sub- 
scribe to the Lutheran Symbols in their own true, native, original 
and only sense, but I absolutely refuse to allow another man to 
tell me what that sense is. I am of age and feel competent to 
decide that question myself. If we are to have a Pope, let him 
just as soon be the man at Rome, as a theological specialist, or 
an ecclesiastical committee. An infallible symbol is as impos- 
sible as an infalilble Church.” These assertions might need 
some modification, but they certainly have the Lutheran ring. 

In the Presbyterian Church the effort at revision succeeded 
because the Westminster Confession needed modification, while 
the Confession of Luther and Melanchthon, rightly interpreted, 
rests squarely and solidly upon the Word of God in all that is 
fundamental and essential to salvation, and therefore need not 
be mutilated or revised or buttressed by any additional symbols. 

In the interests of truth and justice, we venture rather timidly 
to ask the question, Whether there was any excuse or palliating 
circumstance to justify any serious attempt at revision? 

First, in the spirit of charity, let us say, that in the infancy 
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of our Church in this country, many of the fathers were obliged 
to seek their classical and theological training in he institutions 
of other denominations. It is rather remarkable, that they 
withstood as well as they did the anti-Lutheran prejudices of 
that day and age, and resisted so magnanimously the flattering 
calls to the pulpits of the more opulent churches. In the sec- 
ond place, we must admit that the literature of that day was 
largely prejudicial to the doctrines and traditions of the Lu- 
theran Church. There was no literature in the English lan- 
guage at hand, with which to counteract this increasing preju- 
dice, based largely, it is true, upon misrepresentation and false- 
hood. 

The first religious encyclopedia placed in our hands as stu- 
dents, defined “Consubstantiation,” as “a tenet of the Lutheran 
Church respecting the bodily presence of Christ in the Lord’s 
Supper. The Lutherans, of all Protestants, are said to differ 
least from the Romish Church.” We need not wonder at such 
misrepresentations, when such a recognized theologian as Prof. 
Wm. G. T. Shedd, in his History of Christian Doctrine written 
less than fifty years ago, says, in Volume II, page 451: “In Ar- 
ticle XIII, the Augsburg Confession is careful to condemn the 
Popish theory that the sacraments are efficacious ex opere ope- 
rato, that is, by their intrinsic efficacy without regard to faith 
in the recipient, or to the operation of the Holy Spirit; but, 
when in Article X, it treats of the Lord’s Supper, it teaches 
that the body and blood of Christ are truly present, and are dis- 
tributed to those who partake of the Supper.” 

“This doctrine of Consubstantiation, according to which there 
are two factors, namely, the material bread and wine, and the 
immaterial or spiritual body of Christ, united or substantiated 
in the consecrated sacramental symbols, does not differ in kind 
from the Papist doctrine of Transubstantiation. This theory, 
like the Popish, promotes a superstitious feeling with reference 
to the euchraist, and does much towards nullifying the meaning 
and effect of Article XIII, in which a magical effect is denied to 
the sacraments.” 

Another celebrated American author, acknowledged as a mas- 
ter of philosophical and literary composition, George Bancroft, 
speaking of the early settlement of this country. says: “Lu- 
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theranism is just as Romanizing as the Church of England was 
under Cranmer and Elizabeth, when Puritanism arose. Lu- 
ther’s was a Catholic religion. It fostered emperialism, estab- 
lished kingdoms, and suppressed the principles of democracy, 
while the Reformed religion of Calvin and Zwingli, created re- 
publics and promoted civic righteousness, liberty and equality.” 

It was not Luther, but his dogmatic, semi-Romish followers, 
who made it possible for such an erroneous impression to find 
lodgment in the mind of the historian. Luther absolutely cut 
loose from Rome, and burnt the bridges behind him. He called 
the Romish mass the work of men and of artful knaves, “the 
dragon-tail which produced a multiplicity of abominations. We 
shall keep ourselves entirely aloof from the consecration of ta- 
pers, palms, cakes, spices, &c., for they are mere mockery, de- 
ception, and delusive performances. Holiness does not consist 
of surplices, bald-heads, long-gowns, and other paraphernalia 
devised by the priests. The worship of saints is idolatry. It 
is not I, who confess and absolve, it is Christ.” The great doc- 
trine of the universal priesthood, of which Luther was the first 
and foremost champion, laid the foundation for all subsequent 
civil and religious liberty; and if the eminent historian had 
studied the doctrines instead of the dogmaticians he would have 
come to a different conclusion. ‘However, if the advocates of a 
more rigid confessionalism will note the verdict of history and 
the signs of the times, they will find that they are engaged in 
a losing battle. By insisting that every word and statement in 
a confession presented four hundred years ago, must be ac- 
cepted in their “native, true, original and only sense,” they ren- 
der their position vulnerable and untenable. It cannot be de- 
nied that the Confession of Augsburg, when first presented, was 
intended to effect and was employed to effect reconciliation be- 
tween the Papal representatives and the Protestant leaders. 
The Catholic commission of seven, four of whom were the most 
pronounced and bigoted adherents of the Papacy, viz: Duke 
George, Dr. Eck, Wimpina, and Cochleus, readily accepted fifteen 
out of the twenty-one doctrinal articles, as in accord with the- 
teachings of the Catholic Church. Dr. Eck was so pleased with the- 
ironic temper of the Protestant confessors, that he remarked, 
“In foundation and substance we are not divided.” In Art. 
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IV, the word “sola” was omitted from the phrase “justified by 
faith alone,” and for the sake of peace, it was kept out. The civil 
Tulers in attendance upon the council dreaded the horrors of a re- 
ligious war, and were therefore willing to preserve the peace at 
almost any price. The learned Dr. Gottlieb Planck, in his 
History of Protestant Doctrine, declares, that “This is indeed 
very certain, that the Catholics allowed the article on the ‘Real- 
Presence’ to stand unchanged, because it did not attack their 
doctrine of Transubstantiation; and it is equally certain, that 
Melanchthon framed the article with that end in view, that 
there might be no dispute.” It follows, therefore, that if this 
native, true, original and only sense, is to be forced upon every 
statement of the Confession, then the charge made by the Re- 
formed theologians is substantially corroberated. 

The extreme confessionalists have lost the battle in the land 
of Luther. The United Evangelical Church of Germany and in 
North America, is a standing protest against the unfraternal 
and exclusive attitude of the Missourians. A creed is not in- 
tended to be a shell to creep into, and hold close communion, but 
a standard to be unfurled to the breeze, around which believers 
are expected to rally for conquest or victory. When men accept 
the infallible and unchangeable character of the Confessions, 
they surrender their sword to the enemies of Protestantism. It 
is well known that the signers of the Confession were not agreed 
absolutely among themselves upon all points of doctrine, and not 
even on the very points that have been the subjects of bitter con- 
troversy ever since. Their subscription was, with the under- 
standing that liberty of interpretation would be granted. This 
liberty was exercised by Melanchthon, even to the extent of alter- 
ing the Confession. This altered Confession was generally ac- 
cepted, even during the life-time of Luther. A Lutheranism 
that is too narrow to embrace a Luther and a Melanchthon in 
the same communion is unworthy cf the name of the great Re- 
former. In the second place, we answer the above question in 
the affirmative, because, the Lroad evangelical Scriptural Luther- 
anism developed in the General Synod, commends itself to the 
untrammeled faith, piety, and common sense of every liberty- 
loving soul. Since no other general body in this country stands 
on this generic [Lutheran basis, it is not only necessary, but 
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practically certain that the future of this body is well-assured in 
this free Republic of ours. None of her clergy has ever refused 
admission into his church, to the casket of a soldier, because his 
comrades had thrown over it an American flag. Such things, 
we are told, have been done by ministers who swear allegiance 
to the Formula of Concord. We do not hesitate to denounce 
such intolerance as a slander upon the name of Luther, and a 
base insult to the sacred ensign of universal liberty. 

The purpose of the Church is not the erection of temples, and 
the formulation of creeds. These are means to the end. The 
end is the salvation of the soul and the building of character. 
The aim should be to make honest, intelligent, sober, patriotic 
citizens of the state, and living members of the body of Christ. 
The state has a right to expect this in return for the protection 
it affords, and the exemption from taxation of church property. 
Temperance and sobriety are fundamental to Christian charac- 
ter, and the American saloon is the greatest enemy of religion 
and good government, and yet, so far as we have been able to 
ascertain, the General Synod is the only Lutheran body in this 
country that has made any cfficial deliverance upon the subject 
of temperance, or has co-operated, in any way, with other organi- 
zations, to overthrow the iniquitous liquor traffic. But it is cur- 
rently reported, that some men in official position in other Lu- 
theran bodies, have dishonored the Church by lending aid and 
comfort to the enemy. Our ambition as a Church should be to 
send out from our churches and colleges men of high character 
and broad fraternal sympathies. Men, who are able to fill, not 
only the most important positions in the Church, but also, if 
need be, the highest offices in the state. The essential qualities 
of a public servant are mcral integrity, patriotism, sobriety, 
intelligence, and the spirit of universal brotherhood, without 
which no man can be a fit and impartial representative of all the 
people. A religious bigot who can see nothing good or worthy 
of respect outside of his own little sect or denomination is not 
fit for the office of chief magistrate in this free Republic. The 
American people are not looking for that sort of a man upon 
whom to bestow their highest honors. Washington, a high- 
church Episcopalian, set a-noble example for all his successors, 
by inviting himself to a Presbyterian communion. 
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A few years ago the German Synod of Iowa, met in general 
convention on the grounds of the Rock River Assembly, at Dixon, 
Illinois. Nearly two hundred ministers and laymen continued 
in session in the Chatauqua Hall for one week. A splendid look- 
ing set of men they were; well dressed, intelligent, earnest, schol- 
arly, and strenuous in argument upon the four crucial points. 
A number of delegates were royally entertained in Dixon homes. 
Many of the visiting pastors were quite fluent in English, and to 
be courteous, we invited them to fill the different pulpits of the 
city on the Lord’s Day; but the universal answer was, “I would 
love to do it, but by so doing I would incur the displeasure of 
my Synod.” A theological professor, an old acquaintance of 
the family, who had just recently accepted a chair in the Semi- 
nary at Dubuque, lowa, replied to our solicitation: “It would 
afford me the greatest pleasure to preach the Gospel to your peo- 
ple who so kindly entertained us, but if I did so, 1 might as well 
pack my trunk and go back to my Synod from which I came.” 
In our dilemma we turned to the fraternal delegate from the 
General Council, an eloquent and genial Doctor of Divinity, 
from New York City, who very graciously bowed and said: 
“How gladly I would comply with your most reasonable request, 
but, if I did so, I would Jose all my influence with these be- 
loved brethren.” The Iowa pastor in Dixon urged us, as a last 
hope, to interview the venerable presiding officer, who very curtly 
and decidedly answered: “I must have all my men here at our 
own services.” That settled it. The door was slammed in our 
face. We have good reasons to believe the answers given were 
honest and sincere: “I would love to do it, but I dare not.’ 
Such ecclesiastical tyranny, we doubt not, will drive many in- 
dependent self-respecting men from their ranks. Such devo- 
tion to confessionalism is not only un-Lutheran, but destructive 
as well. Had these twelve apostles of the “reine lehre,” filled 
the same number of pulpits in the community, and given the 
people an opportunity to quench their thirst from the pure 
original fountain of God’s unadulterated truth, how salutary and 
lasting might have been their influence for good, but, as it was, 
the only aftermath the people could gather from their week’s so- 
journ was the odor of tobacco in the atmosphere. This rigid con- 
fessionalism of Iowa, Missouri, and the General Council, leads to 
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just such a travesty upon Lutheran unity and Christian frater- 
nity. “They must not only use the same words, but must use 
and understand those words in one and the same sense.” “This 
form of subscription,” says Doctor Brown, “is a burden to tender 
consciences, and a snare to unsuspecting Christians. Our whole 
nature revolts and protests against such a yoke of bondage, under 
the name of Evangelical Lutheran. Wherever this extreme sym- 
bolism has been tried, it has proved destructive of the harmony 
and prosperity of the Church. The first attempt of something 
like it, was on the completion and publication of the entire Book 
of Concord in 1580.” Then he quotes the testimony of the 
learned and candid Mosheim, a devoted Lutheran: “The Book 
of Concord, which was to have restored harmony among Luth- 
erans, and which actually did so in many places, furnished also 
new ground for discord. Even among Lutherans themselves, 
some of the most distinguished churches could not be persuaded, 
either by entreaty or argument, to receive the Formula and add 
it to their guides of doctrinal instruction. In Saxony itself, not 
a few detested in their hearts that Formula which they had sub- 
scribed with their hands; holding fast the doctrines which they 
received from Melanchthon and his friends. Thus its first 
introduction was at the sacrifice of harmony, Christian liberty 
and integrity. At the time of its publication, there were only 
two churches in Germany that had positively declared them- 
selves for Calvanistic doctrine; but within twenty-five years fully 
one-fourth of all the Protestant churches in the empire had with- 
drawn from the Lutheran fold.” 

In his inaugural discourse as Professor in the Theological 
Seminary, Dr. Valentine gives this strong testimony in favor 
of the General Synod: “I believe that the General Synod, in 
its doctrinal basis and practical Christianity, stands for the best 
type of the Lutheran Church ever seen, the type to which the 
great future of our Church in this New World belongs. The 
times are past when the exclusivism which sees nothing outside 
of its own limits but sects and heretics whom it is sin to admit 
to communion in the body and blood of our Saviour, can com- 
mand the Christian heart and the Christian conscience of the 
land.” 


The lamented Dr. E. J. Wolf, in his inaugural said: “What 
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a burlesque upon the past of our Church is the position which 
deraands, as the first requisite for fraternal recognition and 
organic unity, perfect agreement in doctrine. Such agreement 
was never known in all the glorious ages of our history. In 
spite of the frequent and persistent efforts towards such an ideal, 
the life and liberty begotten of a living faith, were always too 
strong to admit of its realization.” 

“Nothing can be pointed to in Muhienberg’s career that savors 
of sectarian narrowness or Lutheran exclusiveness.” 

Dr. 8. A. Ort, writing of Church Unity, in THe LUTHERAN 
QUARTERLY, says: “The true unity of the Church is not se- 
cured by the adoption of any creed. At the Church’s beginning 
she had no creed. Three centuries elapsed before one was for- 
mulated. Distinction must always be made between form and 
content. The creed for all Christendom has not yet been writ- 
ten. The true unity of the Church must come first, and that 
will furnish ground and source for the common symbol. This 
true unity of the Church is realized in love. Love is the bond of 
the moral universe. The unity of love is eternal. It is this 
unity that makes the Church ‘fair as the moon, clear as the sun, 
and terrible as an army with banners.” In speaking, in another 
article, of The Lutheranism now needed, Dr. Ort says: “Lu- 
theranism is a revival of Apostolic Christianity. It is the testi- 
mony of experience confirming the facts of the Gospel. Lu- 
theranism is not a deduction of human logic, but a knowledge 
of divine truth in Christ, furnished by an experience of the soul 
given through the trust of the heart in Jesus Christ. Lutheran- 
ism stands for two principles: One is the divine love as revealed 
in Jesus Christ; the other is justifying faith.” 

Here we have the core of the Gospel, the ground principles of 
redemption. The Church that concentrates its emphasis upon 
these great vital doctrines is the Church that is going to live and 
prosper. Young men fresh from the Seminary, sometimes 
manifest an eagerness to air their dogmatics upon the mysterious 
doctrine of the “Real-Presence” at synodical gatherings, very 
often to the confusion instead of edification of the people. Lu- 
ther, as is well known, was cautious in employing philosophy to 
support his doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. He prefered to rest 
it solely on the Divine Word. In the use of 250 pages of his 
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Conservative Reformation, Dr. Krauth ventures into the most 
misty mazes of metaphysics to find support for his argument and 
to confound his opponents “It is more than doubtful,” says 
Dr. Brown, “whether his success has justified his temerity, and 
whether it would not have been better for him to follow the ad- 
vice and example of the great Reformer. The philosophy pre- 
sented in this volume will not greatly aid, either the Lutheran 
doctrine or the cause of truth in general. Indeed, it will be well 
if it is not used to foster doubt and to encourage skepticism in 
philosophy and religion.” 

The scholastic presentation of doctrines that have rent as- 
sunder the body of Christ, commonly called distinctive, may be 
justified in compendiums of theology and strictly denominational 
literature, for the special benefit of those who enjoy “vain phi- 
losophy and doubtful disputations,” but the themes that are edi- 
fying and profitable to the hungry souls that occupy the pews in 
our churches are those that nestle about the cross, and lift up 
the Christ as the sinner’s Friend and Saviour. 

Going the rounds among the different denominations, you will 
hear a preacher now and then magnify his peculiar tenet, the 
Methodist emphasizes “Sinless Perfection,” the Presbyterian the 
“Limited Atonement,” the Baptist “Immersion,” the Dunkard 
“Feet Washing,” the Adventist “The Seventh Day,” and the 
pugnacious Lutheran enlarges upon the unexplainable and in- 
comprehensible mystery of the “Real-Presence.” These pulpit 
hobbyists, and their number is happily growing less, may enjoy 
denominational prestige, but they are wasting their energies 
upon the desert air and are doing little or nothing to unify and 
feed the Lord’s sheep. The Lutheranism, therefore, that will 
live and ought to live, is that which lays the emphasis upon the 
fundamentals, as above suggested, and which are so ably set 
forth in Sprecher’s Groundwork of a System of Evangelical Lu- 
theran Theology. The late correspondence from the sick-bed of 
this great man, so widely published with a view, seemingly, to 
justify a more rigid confessionalism on the part of his successors, 
cannot be construed into a sort of death-bed repentance on the 
part of the grand old saint. To an inquiry made by the writer 
when the Doctor was too weak to guide the pen himself, he in- 
structed his daughter to say, that “He still adhered to the views 
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set forth in his Groundwork.” This volume says nothing about 
a recension of the Augsburg Confession or a modified Lutheran- 
ism, and this is all that he would recall or recind, as unnecessary 
and undesirable, holding with Spener, “That the Confessions 
are capable of an evangelical interpretation.” To this end he 
labored all his life, to emphasize the evangelical doctrines of 
Christianity as re-discovered through the material and formal 
principles of the Lutheran Reformation; which are none other 
than justification by faith alone, and the Divine authority of the 
Holy Scriptures. He stood for the defense of the General 
Synod and the genuine experimental Lutheranism of Luther and 
Melanchthon, which the pious fathers hoped and prayed might 
be developed in her schools and churches. “She is right,” he 
says, “in receiving only the Augsburg Confession as in any way 
binding on us as Lutherans.” 

Upon this Catholic basis we believe the future of the General 
Synod is perfectly secure, notwithstanding that her Lutheran- 
ism has been impugned by the decent deliverances of the Gen- 
eral Council. The discussion at Buffalo, participated in by some 
of the extreme confessionalists, and by our own representative, 
seemed to convey the impression to an outsider, that the General 
Synod is looked upon as a sort of caudal appendage to the Gen- 
eral Council, and is expected to wag to the right or left, accord- 
ing to the nod of our school-master. Dr. Joseph Parker of Lon- 
don, said: “It is no disgrace to be the tail of a kite, provided 
it is beautiful and a good flyer,” but while we recognize the many 
brilliant and leading stars in that venerable body, yet we believe 
the majority of our people prefer to occupy some other position 
in the ecclesiastical body. The question is, Shall we lead one 
of the great columns against the common enemy, or be relegated 
to the rear to guard the stuff, of which Dr. C. A. Stork says, we 
have already accumulated too much. The alert and aggressive 
forces of the General Synod are just as necessary to the great 
army of Lutheranism as was Sheridan’s cavalry to the Army of 
the Potomac. Like the cavalry arm of the service, she has al- 
ways led the van in the Home Mission field, in the advocacy of 
temperance reform, civic righteousness, and aggresive world- 
wide evangelism. The honor-roll of such moral and spiritual 
heroes as Muhlenberg, Schmucker, Kurtz, Sprecher, Brown, 
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Valentine, Keller, Conrad, Hay, Baum, Wolf, Stork, Baugher, 
Albert, and a host of other like-minded and kindred spirits, is 
a sufficient guarantee that the Church and the doctrines for 
which they lived and labored and sacrificed, will endure as long 
as this poor world is willing to listen to the message of salvation 
through our crucified and risen Lord. 





Review of Recent Literature. 


ARTICLE IX. 
REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 
GENERAL COUNCIL PUBLICATION HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA. 


An Explanation of Luther’s Small Catechism. A Handbook for 
the Catechetical Class, by Joseph Stump, author of Bible 
Teachings, The Life of Philip Melanchthon, ete. Philadel- 
phia: General Council Publication House. 1522 Arch Street. 
1907. Pp. 155. 


With an ever deepening conviction of the primary importance 
of the proper and adequate religious instruction of youth, the 
reviewer has examined this little book with considerable care 
and a keen interest. It furnishes another manual for the use 
of the pastor in catechization. The question may arise, Is there 
need for such a book? Without intending any disparagement of 
the many excellent helps of this kind now in use, we may say 
the ideal catechism has not yet been prepared. We do not know 
when it will leave the press. The author of the one before us 
would hardly have the temerity to say, “This is it.” Nor shall 
we claim so much for it. Still we would be untrue to the im- 
pression which its examination has made upon our mind if we 
did not accord it warm commendation. The author is a 
student of the literature pertaining to this subject, and hence he 
has knowledge. Better yet, perhaps, he is a pastor, a diligent, 
enthusiastic catechist, we will venture, and so has experience. 
Thus has he been prepared to prepare this book. It is a worthy 
contribution upon an important matter. The author of the bet- 
ter, the best catechism, will do well to consult it. What do we 
like about it? Oh, a number of things, these among others: 

Not in a fulsome way, but in a way that is effective it exalts 
the work of the master in this line of work. Three times over, 
at the beginning in its entirety, in sections in each chapter, and 
in the headings of the explanation, and that in bold-faced type, 
Luther’s Small Catechism is printed. And yet it does not seem 
too much. This is his text, and he sticks to it. And yet he 
also leaves it. When he deems it necessary he adds fuller ex- 
planation, introduces additional matter, and so brings it up to 
date. The form of presentation is the thetical, questions for the 
review being appended at ihe close of chapter. Here also are 
found the chief Scripture proof passages, together with perti- 
nent Bible illustrations and readings. The doctrine is Biblical. 
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Well-nigh every statement made is supported by the proof pas- 
sage. It is also soundly Lutheran. To an unusual degree the 
author has put aside technical theological terms, and has writ- 
ten in a clear, simple, and yet dignified style, as befits the high 
subjects presented. It may also be added that the publishers 
have done their part well. Yes, we like the book, and advise 
you to get a copy. It will repay your study. é 
L. KUHLMAN. 


The Growth of Christianity. London Lectures, by Percy Gard- 
ner, Litt.D., LL.D., London. Adam and Charles Black, 1907. 


This title may mislead. The book does not follow the pro- 
gress of Christianity as an organized religious agency making 
conquest of the nations of the world. There is no marshalling 
of numerical statistics. The view-point is different and we get 
it when we read that the purpose is to trace the relations of 
Christianity to early culture. The author affirms a strong belief 
in Scriptural, as distinct from materialized, Christianity, and 
also accepts the evolutionary view of the history of the Christian 
society. Christianity is, indeed, the supreme religious phenome- 
non, but it does not stand alone. The religious truths, beliefs, 
principles, practices and organism, embodied in the New Testa- 
ment are a composite, and we are to determine their origin. 
Whence do they come? What changes have they undergone in 
their “baptism” into the Christian system, and what the relative 
value of these appropriated elements? Interesting questions, 
these, and vastly important. It is apparent, also, that the task 
here outlined furnishes plenty of opportunity for betrayal into 
the veriest vagaries. And whither Dr. Gardner will conduct us, 
and what conclusions arrive at, may be fairly inferred from the 
presuppositions already indicated. 

What, then is Christianity? It is, indeed, many things, but 
upon final analysis what essential, constitutive and original 
truth, or perhaps truths, remains? ‘There is in fact just one, 
and its most unmistakeable expression is in the Lord’s Prayer. 
Here is “the essential spirit of Christianity,” the “key alike to 
the earthly life of the Founder and to the splendid career of the 
society which He founded” And “the whole stress of the 
prayer, its spiritual passion, is concentrated on a single aspira- 
tion. Thrice in so short a formula we meet the same thought, 
in a three-fold expression, Hallowed be Thy name, Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done. So possessed is Jesus by a passionate 
love and adoration of the divine will, that its doing in the world 
is set forth as the first, the second, the third of all objects of 
prayer ; all other petitions and aspirations live only in its shadow 
and seem to be things comparatively indifferent.” This one 
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aspiration is dominant in the life of Jesus and His apostles. 
Like a mighty spiritual magnet it comes into contact 
with the results of the intellectual and religious devel- 
opments of Judea, Helles, Asia, and Rome, attracting 
to itself, and reshaping for its own use, such elements 
from each of these as were compatible with its own spirit. While 
other elements were rejected. The author does not hesitate to 
tell us that in his judgment some of the things appropriated had 
better been left out, while some others, for example, the noblest 
elements of the finest spirit of Greece, should have been incorpo- 
rated. Then follow four lectures on “The Catholic Church,” 
“The Medieval Theocracy,” “The Revival of Christianity,” and 
“Christianity and Development.” 

So much must suffice to give at least a partial view of the con- 
tent of this book. Much may be said in commendation There 
is a large acquaintance with the subject. The thought is clear, 
and the style delightful. One is conscious of the life and pull 
of a strong mind and an earnest spirit. The principal upon 
which it proceeds may also be admitted. Christianity is a de- 
velopment. The acceptance of all the results obtained in the 
application of this method, that is another matter. From many 
of them we must record our dissent. They are too radical and 
are destructive of the view that the Bible is the inspired Word 
of God. 


LUTHER KUHLMAN. 


EATON & MAINS, 150 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 


The Life That Now Is. By Harmon Howard Rice. Pp. 178. 
Price $1.00 net. 


St. Paul’s words, quoted on the title page, serve as a concise 
preface to explain the author’s purpose ; that “Godliness is profit- 
able unto all things, having promise of the life that now is, and 
of that which is to come.” This he illustrates in a series of 
brief, interesting chapters grouped under the headings, The 
Search for Truth, Man’s Need, His Growth, His Helpers, His 
Opportunities, His Dangers, His Problems, His Peace. 

One need not real far tc learn the author’s old-fashioned 
faith in the Divine superintendence of life. It is a safe book, 
therefore. And it is practical, investigating the principles of 
the teachings of Jesus Christ as the truest explanation of this 
world’s successes: ‘‘Not all successful men are avowed follow- 
ers of Christ, but all have employed in their undertakings at 
least a part of the principles of His teaching.” Upon such a 
foundation we expect the erection of a sound building, and we 
are not disappointed. We find no extravagant statements, but 
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sensible truths, plainly told and aptly illustrated. A good book 
for young business men to read, and timely for all at the begin- 
ning of a New Year. 


HENRY ANSTADT. 


Drew Sermons on the Golden Texts for 1908. Edited by Ezra 
Squier Tipple, D.D., Professor of Practical Theology, Drew 
Theological Seminary. Pp. 312. Price $1.25 net. 


This volume of short sermons on the Golden Texts of the In- 
ternational Lessons has been prepared by some of the professors 
of the Seminary and two score and more of its graduates, in the 
hope that through this avenue of approach to the lessons of the 
coming year there may be inspiration and help to the thousands 
of pastors, superintendents, teachers and others who are giving 
generously to the Sunday-school much time and thought. 

As the Golden Text of each lesson has been carefully selected 
by the International Sunday-school Lesson Committee to ex- 
press the very kernel of the whole lesson’s teaching, it naturally 
furnishes a good basis for an exegesis of the lesson. No gen- 
eral comment upon the interest or merit of these sermons can 
be made, on acocunt of the large number of writers each with his 
individual style of thought and expression. This variety of ma- 
terial affords a spiciness to the contents that will help to keep 
out of a rut any Sunday-school workers who turn regularly to 
this book for help in their preparation of the lessons. On the 
other hand, for the average user of the book there is the objec- 
tion of difficulty in the way of fullest helpfulness because of the 
necessity of new acquaintance each week with a different writer. 
In wise accord with the popular use for which the book is de- 
signed, there is a evident effort to avoid profound theological 
discussion, but rather to make each sermon simply and practi- 
cally suggestive. The very first text, “The word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us,” offers itself almost urgently to a study of 
the mystery of “God manifest in the flesh ;” but the writer wisely 
avoids the temptation: “Into the manner in which this took 
place and into the nature of Christ in the conjunction of the di- 
vine and human we may not enter.” 

The sermons are sound in teaching, evangelical in spirit, and 
well adapted to the popular, practical use for which they are 
designed. 

HENRY ANSTADT. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


The Way to Happincss. By Thomas R. Slicer. 


There are two sprites that sit on the machinery of life, Rust, 
and Friction. Rust says, “If you stop, I will eat you up;” Fric- 
tion says, “If you keep going, I will wear you out.” There is a 
place between the rust of inertia and the friction of activity for 
a self-lubricating life, a life that has learned its lesson of service 
so well as to have eliminated the grind and the creak, and to 
have found the ease and pleasure of self-developing and altruis- 
tie action. 

The paths of the philosopher, the mystic, and the religionist 
are neatly reviewed by the author, and at length he brings the 
reader into the way which leads to blessedness and peace. 

It is joy amid service, and not to-morrow’s joy, that is to suf- 
fice and sustain. We do beautiful things by being beautiful 
within; our trade mark is stamped unerringly on everything we 
do. It is the spontaneous outflow of serviceable energy, and not 
the desire for wages or fame, that makes for true happiness. 

The little book is deserving of many readers in this strenu- 
ous and distracted age. 


‘M. COOVER. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, PRINCETON, N. J. 


The Position of Greek in the Theological Education of Today. 
By Samuel Dickey, M.A. 


This pamphlet is the inaugural address of Professor Dickey 
on the occasion of his inauguration into the chair of New Tes- 
tament Literature and Exegesis in McCormick Theological Semi- 
nar, Chicago, on May the ist, together with A Charge to the 
New Professor by Rev. Samuel J. Niccolls, D.D., LL.D. 

Prof. Dickey presents a historical sketch of linguistic studies, 
especially Greek, as pursued in American Colleges, Universities 
and Theological Seminaries 

The decline of Greek as a condition of entrance to colleges, 
and the conferring of the degree of A.B. without the study of 
Greek, entail deleterious effects on candidates for the ministry. 
A large number of students are unprepared for a comprehensive 
study of the N. T. because of inadequate preparation in Greek. 

Prof. Dickey gives many statistics, and appends to his address 
a table of replies relative to the study of Greek from about one 
hundred instructors in the more important American Colleges 
and Universities. 

M. COOVER. 
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JENNINGS & GRAHAM, CINCINNATI. 


Erasmus: The Scholar. By John Alfred Faulkner, Professor 
of Historical Theology in Drew Theological Seminary. (Cin- 
cinnati: Jennings & Graham. 1907. Pp. 249. Price $1.00 
net.) 


Professor Faulkner’s work on Hrasmus constitutes one of the 
volumes belonging to a series in process of publication, called 
“Men of the Kingdom.” According to the publishers’ claim the 
series “consists of short biographical, anecdotal, luminous char- 
acter sketches of some of the greatest leaders, thinkers, and 
saints of the Church in all ages; of the spacious times in which 
they lived; what they felt and thought; what they did; what 
their place is in history; and the message they have for the men 
of today.” 

To adhere to such a program means to work in the interests 
of pragmatic, rather than genetic, history. Work of this kind 
is apt to be of inferior value, as is generally the case when his- 
tory is made to order. The author has, however, departed from 
the program in so far that he has complied with a number of the 
demands of scientific historiography. In the preface we are in- 
troduced to an almost exhaustive list of primary and secondary 
sources consulted by him in preparing his book. That this list 
is no mere parading is demonstrated by the attention that mi- 
nute details have received throughout the entire work. The dis- 
cussing of minutia may try the patience of the average reader, 
but it is interesting to the historian so long as it does not de- 
teriorate into mere antiquarianism. The author commits no 
offense on this score. What will be noted as a defect, however, 
is his lavish use of quotation marks and his proneness to quot- 
ing. This so much the more since scores of authorities are sum- 
moned for their opinion, with no other introduction than their 
name. Who, for instance, knows that Philip Meyer (p. 18) is 
the contributor to the Herzog-Hauck Encyclopedia, and not the 
Myers of text-book fame in cur high school circles? And what 
percentage of the general readers can boast of being acquainted 
with the thirty writers whose several judgments on Erasmus are 
registered on the first five pages of the eighteenth chapter? 
Much that has been incorpoiated into the text could have been 
relegated to foot notes. 

This objection to the form naturally detracts nothing from 
the value of the contents. A personality like Erasmus, spon- 
sor of the “textus receptus” and author of the Praise of Folly, is 
always interesting, whether treated from the standpoint of the 
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school or from that of the Church. Professor Faulkner dis- 
cusses both phases instructively. We agree with him in most 
of the details. We question, however, his totality-conception 
of Erasmus. Erasmus was no representative man of The King- 
dom. His Christianity was mainly that of the Middle Ages; 
in theory, not rising above the piety of Imitatio Christi; in 
practice, falling far below it. His treatment of Hutten was as 
cruel as his alleged neutrality to the Reformation movement was 
cowardly. His Colloquies used as a text-book for Latin in- 
struction in the schools were immoral enough to deserve banish- 
ment. ‘This was Luther’s judgment. 

Erasmus belonged to the Christian humanists. But they had, 
as Lindsay says, “no real serse of what was needed for the reno- 
vation of morals, public and private, which they ardently desired 
to see. Pictures of Christian life lived according to the princi- 
ples of reason, sharp polemic against the hierarchy, and biting 
mockery of the stupidity of the popular religion did not help 
the mass of the people.” Erasmus, moreover, belonged to the 
generation of the double-tongued. “Every biographer has ad- 
mitted that it is hopeless to leok for truth in his voluminous cor- 
respondence. His feelings, hopes, intentions, and actual circum- 
stances are described to different correspondents at the same time 
in utterly different ways.” (Lindsay. ) 

The book is divided into twenty short chapters, the basis of 
division being mainly chronological. The first chapter is an 
introductory on the Renaissance. Chapter II discusses the 
early days and education of Erasmus; V, VI, IX, XII, XIV his 
writings; III, IV, VI, VIII, XI his sojourning; XIV, XVI 
his relation to Luther. XIII considers him as a pioneer of 
peace, XVII as a pedagogue. XIX gives his creed. XVIII 
records various judgments pessed on him. X carries the head- 
ing “The Question as to the Monks ;” XX “The last Years.” 

As a contribution to Kulturgeschichte, Drummond’s Life of 
Erasmus surpasses the kindred works of Emerton, Froude and 
Faulkner. Emerton is sympathetic, strong on the technical 
side, though his translation from Latin into English have been 
criticised in England. Froude, whose constitutional inaccuracy 
in historical statements has given birth to the concept “Froude’s 
disease,” can no longer be tal:en seriously. Faulkner’s work will 
perhaps rival any of these in popularity. What is still needed 
is a work on Erasmus that can reach the level of Strauss’ “Hut- 
ten,” one of the best biographies in existence. 

JOHN 0. EVJEN. 
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Cyprian: The Churchman. By John Alfred Faulkner. (Cin- 


cinnati: Jennings & Graham. 1906. Pp. 226. Price $1.00 
net.) 


Cyprian: The Churchman. By John Alfred Faulkner. (Cin- 
“Men of The Kingdom.” But, unlike Erasmus, he deserves it. 
And Professor Faulkner’s monograph on this remarkable bishop, 
who had given up his pagan belief, his million, his law-practice, 
to enter into the service of the Church, deserves to be read, and 
reread. This for two reasons: We have here first a readable 
biography, secondly a good description of the conditions of the 
Church of the third century, which in many respects presented 
phenomena and problems that we are facing in the twentieth 
century and that we are having our difficulty to solve. 

The author has divided his book into fifteen chapters. After 
a survey of Cyprian’s field of work (1) follows a discussion of 
his conversion (II), his judgment of heathenism (III), his in- 
fluence as a bishop (IV). A description is then given of the 
Decian persecution (V, VI) ; of the manner in which discipline 
was administered in case ot the lapsed (VII, VIII); of the 
strictness of the Novatian Church (IX) ; and of the mercy and 
help of the Church of Carthage (X). Then follows a chapter 
on Cyprian’s writing on the Lord’s Prayer, which already formed 
a part of the liturgy. This chapter would have gained much by 
considering the contention of Zahn (Commentary on Matthew) 
and of Haussleiter (PRE XX, 431 ff.) that there is nothing 
specifically Christian in the Lord’s Prayer. The remainder of 
the book aims to show to what extent Cyprian was a Catholic 
(XII), a Roman Catholic (XIII) ; the nature of the great con- 
troversy with Rome (XIV), and the “crowning” of Cyprian’s 
life (XV). 

In three appendices are given a brief discussion of Cyprian’s 
’De Unitate Ecclesiae’; an enumeration of the chronological 
order of his epistles; a select bibliography. 

The style of the book is spirited. Diligent use seems to have 
been made of the best and latest authorities. An author who. 
scrutinizes the Theol. Jahresbericht and the Herzog-Hauck with 
Professor Faulkner’s care will spare no pains to give his readers: 
the gleanings of the most recent research. The tendeney to- 
quote is less pronounced im this work than in “Erasmus,” though: 
the introduction of the cited authorities is laconic as ever. Foot-- 
notes are used to good advantage. It is to be regretted that the 
new editions of Loofs’ and Seeberg’s History of Dogma were 
published too late to be consulted by our author. 

To call Cyprian a “Zola-like painter” (32) or “a Christian 
than whom a more sincere and devoted never lived” (146) is 
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to employ a hyperbolic language that is scarcely permissible even 
in a popular history, if accvracy is the aim. ‘To draw parallels 
between the morals of our own age and those of the third cen- 
tury by alluding in superlative to the politics of Philadelphia 
under the Quay ring, or by mentioning the icons and harlots on 
the Russian men-of-war is open to objection. To claim that 
“Professor Hauck is the greatest literary master of Church His- 
tory in Germany” is not sufficient. I think very few competent 
circles will dissent from the verdict that he is the greatest his- 
torian living. ; 

We cordially recommend Professor Faulkner’s “Cyprian” to 
lay and clergy. 

JOHN 0. EVJEN. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Emigrantenmissionar Stephanus Keyl. Von Paul Résener, Pas- 
tor an St. Stephanus in New York (St. Louis, Mo.: Concor- 
dia Pub. House, 1908. Pp. 88). 


This booklet gives us an interesting “Life” of the first immi- 
grant missionary appointed by the Missouri Lutherans, Rev. 
Keyl (1838-1905). He was born in Saxony in Germany, immi- 
grated early to America, received his education at the Lutheran 
Seminary in St. Louis, where his uncle, Professor Walther, was 
teaching. We find him later in Leipzig, where he spent a year, 
studying theology under men like Luthard, Kahnis, and Hoele- 
mann. We are told that he often had occasion to confess the 
unadulterated doctrines of Missouri over against what he thought 
to be the false doctrines of an apostatizing Lutheranism. We 
also learn that the Church of Walther was then, no less than 
now reproached for its eagerness to beat the war drum. Upon 
returning to America, Keyl was made vicar of St. John’s Lu- 
theran Church in Philadelphia, which he served for six years 
and was then compelled to leave because of broken health. His 
health restored, he entered, in 1867, into the service of immi- 
grant missions in New York where he passed the remainder of 
his life——did his life-work. He was a well known figure on the 
ocean piers of the metropolis. Thousands of Lutheran immi- 
grants were helped by him. at the Castle Garden, or, later, at 
Ellis Island. Threugh his efferts the Synod of Missouri pur- 
chased a house at 8 State street for $45,000, property now worth 
several times this amount. This became the mission hotel. His 
co-workers as well as the officials at Ellis Island repose much 
confidence in the honest and hardworking pioneer of Lutheran 
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immigrant missions; and his death called forth many kind tri- 
butes from the secular and religious press. 

The historical setting, for a popular work, is good. The light 
thrown upon the days when the Seminary at St. Louis was a 
block-house, when the Leipzig professors wrote students’ certi- 
ficates in Latin, and when a sick minister could start a cigar 
store in Philadelphia to maintain his family—the store was 
soon given up as a poor financial undertaking—lends interest to 
the narrative. Considerable attention is given to tracing the 
congressicnal measures, adorted from time to time, on the re- 
striction of immigration. 

The book is intended mainly for members of the Missouri 
Synod. It would be well if it could also find its way to that 
pathologically interesting class of Lutherans that “is done” with 
Germany and has enough of the “alien.” The monograph leaves 
us under obligations to its author. 


JOHN 0. EVJEN. 


Standard American Series: Fourth Reader. Illustrated. (St. 
Louis, Mo.: Concordia Publishing House. 1908. Pp. 156.) 


This text-book is used in the parochial schools of the Lutheran 
Missourians who deem the instruction in the public school in- 
sufficient. It contains fifty selections of excellent reading mat- 


ter. Each lesson is headed by a list of the more difficult words 
occuring-in it; diacritically marked, and defined. The rules of 
syllabication have not always been observed. The following 
words are incorrectly divided. (I give the correct division in 
parenthesis): Whin ing (whi ning); molt ing (mol ting) ; 
de vot ed ly (de vo ted ly) ; ser e nad ing (ser e na ding) ; de cid 
ed (de ci ded) ; com plet ing (com ple ting) ; pre ced ed (pre ce 
ded) ; bod‘éd (bo ded) ; a bat ed (a ba ted). 

In England words are usually divided in such a manner as to 
show their constituent parts independently of pronunciation. 
In the United States the practice is to divide them so as to rep- 
resent their pronunciation in the most accurate manner (Webs- 
ter, The Standard). The American dictionaries, in this re- 
spect, have the advantage of the English. It is surprising how 
little known the rules of sylilabication are, even in some of the 
older settled portions of our country, and how much they are 
sinned against. A professor of English literature found himself 
suddenly confronted with the question, “Do you pronounce writ- 
ing : ‘writ-ing’ or ‘wri-ting?” He immediately answered, “Writ- 
ing, of course.” A lady, a member of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, supported him by saying, “No educated 
person says ‘wri-ting.’” ‘This is complacent ignorance of the 
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modern “Webster” and the simplest laws of philogogy and pho- 
netics. It is not unusual to find, for instance, Pennsylvania 
Germans of even the third and fourth generation, who take some 
pride in being no longer able to understand German, delinquent 
on this score. We refer to the rostrum and pulpit for proof. 
We hear phi-lo-soph-y for phi-los-o-phy; hy-po-thes-is for hy- 
poth-e-sis ; a-na-to-my for a-nat-o-my; ma-the-ma-tics for math- 
e-mat-ics; ci-ty for cit-y; a-scribe- for as-cribe; e-scape for es- 
cape; pro-ject (noun) for proj-ect; pro-gress (noun) for prog- 
ress; pre-sen-ta-tion for pres-en-ta-tion. Few stop to consider 
why we say ha-teth and not hat-eth; hav-eth,not ha-veth; giv- 
eth, not gi-veth. Linguistic errors possess a tenacity of their 
own. Why insist on Pa-le-stine when Pal-es-tine is correct; or, 
to give an example of a false, but in English Lutheran circles 
quite common, placing of the accent—why say San-he-drin in- 
stead of San-he-drin? 

These examples, aside from those in the first paragraph, are 
not taken from the reader, which merely suggest them. Vera pro 
gratis. 


JOHN 0. EVJEN. 
THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK. 


Christianity and the Social Crisis. By Walter Rauschenbusch, 
Professor of Church History in Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary. 8 mo.cloth. Pp. XV. 429. 

This volume is a disinct and valuable contribution to the study 
of social science. It is not a rehash of opinions nor a hasty gen- 
eralization of superficial observation. Personal contact and dis- 
criminating analysis, together with wide reading and a right 
spirit have fitted our author for his task. 

The Social Crisis, which is his theme, has long since appeared 
in Europe and is only now being realized in America. It is his 
impression that “the Christian Church in America has not be- 
gun to arrive at any solid conviction or any permanent basis of 
ection” in reference to this crisis which is upon us. This book 
is intended to serve as a contribution to the discussion of this 
crisis. The author has certainly succeeded in presenting a 
startling array of facts in a literary style of the highest excel- 
ience. The volume abounds “in words that breathe and in 
thoughts that burn.” 

The first three chapters are historical, setting forth the reli- 
gious development of the prophets of Israel, the life and teach- 
mgs of Jesus, and the dominant tendencies of primitive Christi- 
anity. “The outcome of these chapters is that the essential pur- 
pose of Christianity was to transform human society into the 
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kingdom of God by regenerating all human relations and recon- 
stituting them in accordance with the will of God.” 

The fourth chapter seeks to account for the failure of Christi- 
anity to effect the social reg:neration which is its mission. The 
causes are varied and numerous, of which many were entirely be- 
yond the control of the Church, such as, its own inherent human 
limitations, and especially the rottenness of the ancient social 
structure, which was in a sense beyond repair. The hostility of 
the empire and of existing civilization, “the catastrophic element 
in the millenial hope,” asceticism and monasticism, sacramental 
and ritual superstitions, dogmatism, faulty relations of Church 
and State, a lack of scientific comprehension of society anc other 
causes blocked the way. This apparent failure of the Church is 
not real failure “to any one who understands the patience of God 
and the infinite slowness and imperfection of historical progress.” 
“The sadness of the failure hitherto is turned into brightest 
hopefulness if we note that all the causes which have hitherto 
neutralized the social efficiency of Christianity have strangely 
disappeared or weakened in n.odern life.” 

The fifth chapter sets fortl. the conditions which constitute the 
present social crisis and which demand of Christianity that con- 
tribution of moral and religious power which it was destined to 
furnish. The present crisis arises out of the industrial condi- 
tions, the conflict between labor and capital, the physical de- 
cline of the people, the crumbling of political democracy, the 
tainting of the moral atmosphere, the undermining of the family 
and kindred influences. The allegations of the author are sus- 
tained by the presentation of specific facts, derived from obser- 
vation and authorized sources. 

The sixth chapter sets forth the fact that the Church has a 
stake in the social movement, and that its usefulness and future 
standing depend upon the social welfare of the people. 

The seventh and last chapter suggests what contributions 
Christianity can make toward solving the social problem. This 
is the crucial point of the whole discussion. What can and must 
the Church do? If the reader expects any radical or revolu- 
tionary suggestion he well be disappointed. Our author utterly 
repudiates the idea that our economic development can be made 
to revert to its earlier stages, or that society can be made to con- 
form to Biblical models, or that social regeneration must wait for 
the return of Christ, or that the solution lies in communistic 
colonies or in ecclesiastical paternalism. He declares that there 
is “no thoroughfare” on which the Church can move forward to 
success. 

After all, Christianity is to contribute to the settlement of the 
great unrest first and foremost regenerated men who “must re- 
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pent of the sins of existing society, cast off the spell of the lies 
protecting our social wrongs, have faith in a higher social order 
and realize * * a new type of Christian manhood which 
seeks to overcome the evil in the present world, not by withdraw- 
ing from the world, but by revolutionizing it.” 

“The ministry, in particular, must apply the teaching func- 
uions of the pulpit to the pressing questions of public morality.” 
They must seek information, be careful in their accusations, im- 
partial in their judgments, yet stand on the side of the lost. 
They must be free of partisanship, and be quick to deal with 
moral questions before they become political issues. “They must 
iift the social questions to a religious level by faith and spiritual 
insight.” 

“The force of the religious spirit should be bent toward as- 
serting the supremacy of life over property. Property exists to 
maintain and develop life. It is unchristian to regard human 
life as a mere instrument for the production of wealth.” 

The family, the school and the Church, the three most valu- 
able institutions in modern life are communistic. The State 
is also essentially so. The Church has a strong affinity for com- 
munism. “It should therefore strengthen the existing commu- 
nistic institutions and aid the evolution of society from the pres- 
cnt temporary state of individualism to a higher form of com- 
munism.” 

Such is in brief outline this most excellent treatise on a living 
issue. We are ready to assent to the conslusion and are grateful for 
a vast array of facts. We must dissent, however, from the asser- 
tion, utterly unsupported, that the Calvinistic type of Christi- 
anity has ever produced the greatest freedom. Nor can we 
agree that Luther’s attitude toward the turbulent peasants was 
“one of the darkest stains on his life.” On the contrary we deem 
it to have been an evidence of his keen judgment of a movement 
which threatened to wreck the Reformation. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 





